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Off the Editor's Chest 


T IS GETTING TO BE the fashion to discuss 

Post-War plans, policies, methods of production, 
and distribution, and especially the nature of new 
products, which some writers would have us believe 
are to be veritably magical, like nothing we have 
ever dreamed of before. Journalists must have 
something with which to fill the Sunday supple- 
ments, and a little Jules Verne speculation as to 
what the consumer will be able to buy, when fac- 
tories are again making civilian goods, will per- 
haps stimulate some undiscovered Thomas Edison 
or Charles P. Steinmetz to greater feats. 

Design and production engineers, however, who 
are closer to the realities of the situation than the 
imaginative journalists and advertising men be- 
lieve that important appliances, such as washing 
machines, refrigerators, electric irons, vacuum clean- 
ers, gas and electric stoves, heating plants, and 
automobiles, will be essentially the same after the 
. war as the 1941 and 1942 models, the last made 
before production was stopped for manufacture of 
munitions of war—or just stopped, because the 
government cut off the supply of materials. The 
really big question is, when will production be 
resumed—not what new forms are household and 
transportation equipment and appliances to take. 

There is quite a struggle reported to be going on 
at present between one group of government officials 
who hold that at least a limited number of essential 
household articles such as refrigerators and electric 
irons must be produced as soon as possible to keep 
the home front from bogging down seriously and 
prevent absenteeism on a wide scale in important 


war plants, and an opposing group who hold that) 
since England gave up production of most every- ; 
thing of that nature, we should too. One news 
paper has shrewdly pointed out in rebuttal to this | 
sort of argument that England is being supplied 
with items on which she has stopped production, 
by Lend-Lease from U.S.A., and that there is no 
one who can take care of our people in that fashion. 
Be that as it may, whether important items essen- 
tial to consumers’ and the taxpayers’ welfare are © 
to be made available will depend somewhat on how 
clearly the public is able to analyze the problem 
and make its demands known in articulate, effec- 
tive fashion. 

The policy of business concerns in former years 
was often to charge all the traffic would bear for 
certain kinds of products; indeed, it was the es- 
tablished rule in merchandising to set very high at 
first the price of a new and much needed product, 
an electric range or refrigerator, for example, so as 
to skim the cream off the market. Then when the 
market was pretty well exhausted at that price the 
manufacturer would bring out a new model at a 
lower price to catch the next income level. The 
profits at both the new and the old price were very 
often more than ample to cover all needed research 
and development work. Since many appliance 
manufacturers followed such policies ia relation to 
their public, consumers came more and more to 
look upon investigating and prosecuting agencies 
of the government as their champions to protect 
them from anti-consumer practices, including the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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ORANGES aqcoretay to present plans, a! o be included in the food price 
Follback Pgh nen If the rollback affects ie marketing of itrus fruits as it 
did butter, there will be few if any oranges to found on the market, in due 
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time. Prices are high now and the present method of government price-fixing jg 
so complex that one trade journal in discussing it refers to a "legal black L 
market" in oranges. It appears that some brokers cut their profit-margins 
below those fixed by the OPA in order to get supplies by increasing the price 
to the growers. Apparently this is wrong under the current system of econonig S* 
controls, which reminds one strongly of the NRA epoch, when an efficient or 0 
enterprising businessman selling at lower prices than some of his comvostitors whic 
was called a "chiseler." The dealer, it seems, must charge no more ani no less in 0 
than the’OPA decrees on each transaction and really should not try to do busin n 
ness efficiently by cutting his margins and making up for the difference by me 
increasing his turnover according to the old-fashioned or Anerican method of post 
doing- business on a basis of competition in prices and service To add further theu 
to the confusion, the government recently won case against 16 citrus concerns som 
as the result of which each one was fined for consp g¢ to fix and control judg 
prices, while the OPA itself was actively setting selling prices and requiring mag 
gaealers to sell at such fixed prices No wonder the average housewife doesn’t nt 
understand what “black market prices” are Even. the government’s own econo- € 
mists and lawyers confess their inal \ o define the term in a definit gifts 
tight fashion. desi 
gid | or 0 
FILM NEGATIVES may be filed successfully in transparent envelopes, but of k 
care should be taken to make sure that th I envelope is 
emulsion side of the negative, advises a photographic trade irnal Certain 
pastes or glues used on the seams contain ingredients which may time 
on the negative and ruin it in tl 










































ORANGE AND GRAPE FRUIT JUICES do not le ther lves t : point for 
to have’'in mind if there are any housewives in the 1 ions whs rus fruits | 
are available in abundance who have considered stocking their shelves with 
ready-to-use citrus juices It appears that both of these jui 3 canned in folk 


glass jars change color and develop 
tists have as yet discovered no mean 


PRICES AT WHICH FARM COMMODITIES are actually sold in the wholesale food cur 
markets of New York City, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Newburgh ind Albany 


will continue to be reported accurately over the radio and in the market pages ; 
of the newspapers whether or not they are out of line with OPA price ceilings, ne 
according to a bulletin from New York State Bureau of Market The OPA has bu 


attempted to make market reporters act as informers and prosecution witnesses ne 
on price-—ceiling violations. The State, however, has instructed its market an 
reporters to keep their sources of information confidential in order to prot 
the integrity and accuracy of their price reports, so that they may continue 
give a true picture of market conditions, which is the service the Bureau of 
Markets was set up to perform for New York’s taxpayers ta 
* * + 

HOME DEHYDRATORS are beginning to be a political liability s the home an 
front. Ten manufacturers have withdrawn from the program and four others have 
requested permission to have their original quotas reduced. The original re- 
sponsibility for the whole scheme is laid at the doorstep of Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration officials and the brief whirl given the home dehydrators pi 
was stimulated largely by wartime food production faddists, according to an S 
analysis by one of the business journals. al 

a ae 

ABSENTEEISM AND SLOWING UP OF PRODUCTION is caused in a number of cases by 
the inadequate supply of meat-—-if. reports from workers themselves correctly 
diagnose the situation. One writer to a New York paper pointed at 
section where a big defense plant is located there had been: meat, t 
other fats, and no cheese in the stores for ten days. Chickens were also re- 
ported to be difficult to obtain because the farmers, naturally enough, were 
keeping them to lay eggs What the' War Manpower Commission it try—-instead 
of talking about setting up a system of forced labor-—-is ton z@ the 





steers, dairy cows, and chickens for market, to provide th j t 
makes a man turn out work with vigor, dispatch ind efficiency t probably 
that’s too sensible and simple a suggestion to make the Monday rning head- 
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ERVICEMEN come in for a lot 
of attention these days— 
which is as it should be—but 
jn our attempts to show the 
men in camps and at overseas 
posts how much we appreciate 
their sacrifice it is wise to use 
some discrimination and good 
judgment. Newspapers and 
magazines are continually pre- 
senting suggestions on what 
gifts are most needed and most 
desired, whether for Christmas 
or other times. Stores are full 
of khaki and navy blue “‘gifties”’ 
of the sort that father used to 

t for Christmas and tucked 
in the back of his bureau drawer 
because he had no earthly use 
for them. 

It is difficult for some of the 
folks at home to realize just 
how little space a soldier has 
for his belongings. Even a spare 
shoe-shine kit may be an en- 
cumbrance under some circum- 
stances. There are certain 
items, however, that have little 
bulk and that stand high on 
nearly every poll taken of Army 
and Navy preferences. Many 
of the preferred gifts are scarce 
items such as watches, foun- 
tain pens, flashlights, cigarette 
lighters, razor blade sharpeners, 
and portable radios. 

Other presents rated ‘‘Swell’’ 
in a survey made by the De- 
partment Store Economist in 
September 1942 included cig- 
arettes, pipes and pipe tobacco, 
regulation shirts and socks, sta- 
tionery, sewing kits, polarized 
sun glasses, extra “‘G.I.”’ (gov- 
etnment issue) caps of the 
proper branch of the service, 
and leather wallets. All are 
very practical articles, and yet 
the home folks may find it nec- 
essary to put in a good deal of 
time looking for brands that 
will give good service. 
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Let Him Buy It at the Post Exchange 


For the benefit of consumers 
who wish to shop for such items, 
lists of CR Recommended makes 
or brands are given throughout 
this article. The inclusion of a 
maker’s name in connection 
with a product which is listed 
does not necessarily imply that 
purchases can be made from 
the manufacturer, for in some 
cases stocks are no longer avail- 
able except as they may be 
located by a diligent shopper, 
and manufacturers under pres- 


‘ent conditions are much less 


than normally able to tell the 
consumer where their product 
can be purchased. Even the 
makers of the most expensive 
fountain pens are unable to 
give the name of the retailers 
where their product can be 
bought at the present time. 
Watches have been given more 
space than other items because 
watches of good or even mod- 
erately good quality are most 
difficult to locate. It should 
be noted that jewelry, and foun- 
tain pens having precious or 
imitation precious metal be- 
yond that required for neces- 
sary functioning, carry a 10 
percent excise tax. 

Please don’t write and ask us 
where you can get any of these 
hard-to-find items. While we 
may be able to give useful sug- 
gestions in some cases, no one 
can tell you, under present con- 
ditions, what store you can find 
a given item in, for a good 
many of the best known brands 
are now practically unobtain- 
able in some cities and will often 
call for diligent shopping even 
in big cities, where on the whole 
stocks of expensive or valuable 
items are better. In other 


words, to buy a particular foun- 
tain pen or watch of an espe- 
cially treasured type or brand 












Avoid Unknown Brands 


With respect to watches, it can- 
not be too strongly emphasized that 
a very large part of the watches 
now being sold to military men and 
women is of very poor quality. 
Watches now being sold at $40 or 
$50 or more are quite often no 
better than watches which in the 
pre-war days were selling at $10 to 
$20, and which found few buyers 
because they were usually com- 
pletely unknown brands or brands 
generally regarded as second rate. 
Many of these inferior watches have 
been ‘“‘dressed up”’ to look like the 
finest watches by being put into 
cases that are extremely attractive 
in appearance. 











may just mean coming across 
a lucky find in some out-of-the- 
way shop where turnover is 
slow. And that leads up to 
the point of this story—why 
don’t you send your favorite 
soldier the money and let him 
buy his present at the Post 
Exchange. 

The Post Exchange, better 
known as PX, has received con- 
siderable publicity in the past 
few months so that nearly 
everybody knows that it is the 
soldier’s ice cream parlor, and 
general off-duty hang-out. 
Each Army camp in the United 
States has several PX’s which 
carry nearly everything a serv- 
ice man is likely to need in 
addition to the G.I. items sup- 
plied him by the Army. 

These exchanges are set up 
and run by the Army Exchange 
Service which is a recognized 
and important part of the War 
Department's activities. By 
this set-up the Army has direct 
control over the products sold, 
and their prices. Thus it hopes 
to avoid the bitter criticism of 
the canteens operated in World 
War I by welfare organizations 

















Razor Blade Sharpeners | 


These were the only two of 10 | 
tested that were found worthy of | 
recommendation: 

Twinplex (Twinplex Mfg. Co., 1800 
Roscoe St., Chicago) Models at 
$1 and $2. $1 model fully satis- 
factory.*t 

Handy Andy Velvet (Velvet Strop- 
per Co., 995 Market St., San 
Francisco) $1.* 

























































because of the high prices which 
they charged for their merchan- 
dise in many cases. The maxi- 
mum net profit for Post Ex- 
changes is 714 percent, and the 
profits all go back to the men 
in one form or another. 

The overhead costs of staff- 
ing and running the Exchange 
must, of course, be covered and 
provision made—in the case of 
overseas Exchanges—for re- 
placing stocks destroyed by 





Double Edge Razor Blades 


Dublekeen (General Blade Co., 7 
W. 22nd St., New York City) 
10 for 30c. | 

Master Cutler (Edwin Jay, Inc., 
19 W. 34th St., N.Y.C.) 25 for | 
50c. 

Thin-Flex (General Blade Co.) 100 | 
for $2.50.* 








J 


enemy action. One PX turns 
its profits over in cash to the 
various company commanders 
for disbursing as they see fit. 
With such funds, one company 
rented a swimming pool, an- 
other furnished a day room 
and used the monthly income 
for parties and for orchestra 
hire. Post Exchanges, as a 
rule, follow a policy of low 
prices rather than high divi- 
dends so that each individual 
soldier who buys will benefit 
at the time of purchase. In- 
cidentally, purchases at the 
Post Exchanges may be made 
by military personnel and mem- 
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In the lists of recommend- 
ed products, a star (*) is 
used to indicate names of 
products which are especial- 
ly good, usually at a low or 
medium price. In some 
cases a dagger (+) is used 
to indicate a product which 
recent market surveys have 
indicated is particularly 
difficult to obtain at the 
present time. 











bers of the armed forces of the 
Allies of the United States, but 
civilians working at a particu- 
lar post may buy only items 
that may be used or consumed 
while they are on duty. 

What can the serviceman buy 
at his PX? In addition to soft 
drinks, ice cream, peanuts, 
candy, chewing gum, and cig- 
arettes, representative stocks 
for exchanges in the United 
States may include cosmetics 
and toilet supplies, razors and 
blades, stationery, fountain 
pens, luggage, flashlights, hand 
luggage, knives, sewing kits, 
sun glasses, towels, watches, 
watch straps. In fact, nearly 
every item that has appeared 
on the various soldiers’ ‘‘want 
lists’ is available at the PX. 

The particular brands that 





Flashlights 


TUBULAR-TYPE 

Bright Star, $1 without batteries.* 

Eveready 2251. 80c without bat- 
teries.* 

Eveready Industrial 1251. 
without batteries. 


$1.95 


LANTERN-TYPE 


Delta Juniorlite. $1.89 without bat- 
teries. 

Delta Powerlite (requires special 6- 
volt lantern battery). $3.35 with- 
out batteries. 50c extra for adap- 
ter to use 4 size-D cells. 











are carried are determined part- 
ly by the particular exchange 


Cigarette Lighters 


Zippo*t 
Evans* 
Ronson 





| 
officer’s ability to get delivery 
on what he orders and partly 
by what the men ask for, At 
one Post Exchange, what items 
are to be carried, what brands 
are to be stocked, and what 
items should be eliminated are 
determined every three months 
at a meeting of the non-com- 
missioned officers. Meetings 
are also held as soon as a new 
outfit moves into camp, for 
brand preferences of the boys 
from Missouri, for example, are 
often very different from those 
of an Illinois division. Another 
exchange asks its girl clerks to 
write down everything asked 
for that is not stocked and 
these slips are carefully check- 
ed over at the end of the day. 

If enough CR readers in an 
Army Camp want a particular 
brand stocked which they know 
to be of especially good quality 
or serviceability, it will be made 
available, if possible, if a suff- 
cient number of persons ask for 
it. It should be pointed out, 
however, that Exchanges in the 
United States are not entitled 
to preferential treatment in 
obtaining supplies except on 
items deemed necessary to sol- 
dier morale, such as candy, soft 
drinks, ice cream, tobacco prod- 
ucts, certain toilet articles, and 
equipment cleaning kits, so 
that items that are in short 
civilian supply .cannot be ex- 
pected to appear in abundance 
at PX’s as if by magic. 

As to gifts from home, such 
as letters, snapshots, favorite 
home-made cookies packed in 
a stout container are treasured 
as manna from heaven. Send 
your soldier an extra fat letter 
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of news about the home folks 
and a check or money order for 
q fountain pen, watch, fatigue 
cap or other needed parapher- 
nalia and let him buy his gift 
at the PX. He’ll enjoy it just 
as much and it will cost less 
than you would pay for it, 
will often be of better grade or 
more suitable type. Popular 
brands of cigarettes, for ex- 
ample, usually sell for 1244c a 
pack, and overseas where no 
tax is paid they sell for Sc at 
the PX. 

It’s a little late to be think- 
ing of presents for men over- 
seas, but they too can be sent 
money for purchase of gifts by 
U.S. postal money order. A 
special purchase of a million 
cigarette lighters was reported 





Fountain Pens 


Esterbrook* 

Sheaffer 

Waterman's Ideal 

Waterman's Ink-Vue 

The Parker 51 fountain pen ($12.50 
and up) is extraordinarily popu- 
lar at the present time, but stocks 
everywhere are at a minimum. 
A pen with similar features, al- 

| though not so much sought after 

| at this time, is the Sheaffer 

Triumph at $12.50. Good stocks 
of the Sheaffer pen are not diffi- 
cult to find. 











in May 1943 to have been made 
for sale to overseas troops so 
that the soldier over seas may 
be able to buy certain items 
hard to find at home. In some 
theaters of war, however, the 
supplies of cigarettes and candy 
are so short that they have to 
be rationed; in other sections 
many things can be bought. 
Then, too, there is a wealth of 
jewelry, and all the jewelry and 
artistic treasures of the East- 
ern World are to be found in 
the Cairo and other Middle 
East bazaars. Items most diffi- 
cult to obtain in that area are 





Railroad Men’s 16 Size 
American Pocket Watches 
Elgin—B. W. Raymond. 21 and 
23 jewel. 
Hamilton 992, 21 jewel; 950, 23 
jewel. 


Waltham- Vanguard. 23 jewel. 
Ball. 21 and 23 jewel. 








Wrist Watches, American 
and Swiss 


Elgin. 15-jewel, $24.75 to $29.75; 
7-jewel, $21.75.* Women's wrist 
watches, 15-jewel, $24.75 to 
$29.75. 

Girard-Perregaux. $37.50 to $40.* 
Women’s wrist watches, 17-jewel, 
$28 to $45.* 

Hamilton. 17- and 19-jewel, $37.50 
to $52.50.* _Women’s, 17-jewel, 
$40 to $60.* 

Waltham. 17-jewel, $28.50.* 


Additional Brands 


In view of the extreme shortages 
. of watches of high grade, the follow- 
ing additional brands which were 
rated B. Intermediate in the Novem- 
ber 1941 BuLietin are also sug- 
gested; any of these would be very 
much more desirable for purchase 
than any watch of unknown or little 
known name. (Prices shown are 
those applying in November 1941.) 
Bulova. 17-jewel, $24.75 to $37.50; 
21-jewel, $39.75. Women’s wrist 
watches, 17-jewel, $24.75 to 
$39.75; 21-jewel, $42.50. 
Croton. 7-jewel, $8.75 to $16.75.* 
Gruen. 17-jewel, $29.75 to $50. 
Westfield (Bulova). 7-jewel, wo- 
men’s wrist watches, $17.75; 17- 
jewel, $19.75. ; 











Watches, Top Grade 
(Swiss) 


Touchon, International, Jules Jur- 
gensen, Audemars Piguet, Omega, 
Lengines, Zenith, Nardin, Vach- 
eron & Constantin, Patek Philippe, 
Movado, Agassiz. 











metal insignia and buttons, 
good fountain pens, and leather 
watch straps or metal bracelets 
of good quality. American 
fountain pens are highly prized 
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by the residents. The deluxe 
variety, particularly, such as 
Parker 5land Shaeffer Triumph, 
are often more valuable than 
money in helping tosecure goods 
or services. On the other hand, 
Swiss watches are readily ob- 
tained in the Mediterranean 
area. Many enterprising PX 
managers add native goods to 
their stocks, depending on the 
area, such as grass skirts and 
shell necklaces, ivory figurines, 
silver filagree jewelry, and cig- 
arette cases that find ready 
sale to the troops as gifts for 
the home folks. 

If you are lucky enough to 
be able to find a good fountain 
pen, a cigarette lighter, a flash- 
light, a razor blade sharpener, 
or a wrist watch of first-class 
make, with Cordovan leather 
strap or strong metal link brace- 
let, or some other item highly 
treasured or greatly needed by 
a service man, by all means 
get it for him. But if you do 
not have access to or time to 
canvass big city markets, con- 
sider sending him the money 
to buy his own gift. It will be 
far better than to get him some- 





Portable Radio Sets 
(These will be hard to find) 


Emerson, Model 427. $24.95.t 

General Electric, Model LB—530X. 
$50. This model, although diffi- 
cult to buy at the present time, 
would be particularly desirable 
since it uses a rechargeable stor- 





age battery, whereas the replace- 
ment dry batteries used in other 
makes of portable sets (which 
must be thrown away when no 
longer serviceable) are practically 
unobtainable at present.*t 
Philco, Model 42-842. $32.50.t 
Zenith, Model 6 G 601 M. $34.95.+ 














thing he can’t use to advantage, 
however much he appreciates 
the sentiment behind it. The 
Army can’t travel with excess 
baggage. 
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Deters THE CONDITION of 
the heating system should 
be a matter of routine for every 
householder. Unfortunately 
this job is often put off during 
late summer or the early fall, 
when it is best done; then when 
the time arrives for starting 
the furnace, it is considered too 
late, and like as not the job 
does.not get attended to at all. 
Nevertheless, even though the 
heating system may be in oper- 
ation, it should be gone over 
carefully and any defects or 
signs of deterioration that are 
found promptly corrected. This 
year, with fuel shortages im- 
minent, it is more necessary 
than ever to be sure that the 
heating system is in first-class 
condition, in order to avoid in- 
efficiency in operation and waste 
of fuel that will be much harder 
than usual to get in the needed 
quantity. Besides in many 
homes the member of the house- 
hold who formerly took care 
of the heating system may be 
away in the armed forces or 
away from home a large share 
of the time, or working longer 
hours, or otherwise unavail- 
able, so that the operation of 
the system will be in less ex- 
perienced hands. 

Some of the advice which 
follows may seem ‘“‘old stuff’’ 
to many, but on the other hand, 
many of the simplest and most 
obvious things that should be 
taken care of are often over- 
looked by the most careful 
householders. While each de- 
fect may contribute only a small 
amount to fuel waste, they of- 
ten add up, when taken collec- 
tively, to a sizeable total of 
lost efficiency and wasted fuel. 

The Anthracite Industries 
Laboratory of Primos, Dela- 
ware County, Pennsylvania, in 
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How to Check Your Heating System 


an interesting leaflet ‘‘How to 
Cut Your Coal Bill and Elimi- 
nate Heating Trouble,”’ reports 
that faulty heating equipment, 
that has not been properly 
cleaned and prepared for the 
heating season, is responsible 
for at least a 10 percent waste 
of fuel, and incorrect firing and 
banking methods and improper 
fire control will cause consider- 
able additional losses of fuel. 
Lack of insulation and other 
weather-proofing of the house 
can cause wastage of as much 
as 50 per cent of the fuel used, 
as pointed out in CR’s October 
1943 BULLETIN, so that alto- 
gether the loss of heating effi- 
ciency can account for prodig- 
ious wastes of fuel in a time 
when both the fuel itself and 
the transportation facilities to 
handle it are far below normal. 


Chimneys 


One of the most important 
requirements for a boiler or 
furnace is that it have an ade- 
quate draft. Very often chim- 
neys which are obstructed by 
the presence of nearby trees, 
roofs, etc., will not give satis- 
factory draft under certain 
weather and wind conditions. 
If your chimney is in this class, 
either the obstruction should 
be removed, where that is prac- 
ticable, or the chimney should 








RIGHT 
FIG. 1 


WRONG 


be built up so that it is at leag 
three feet higher than the negp. 
est such obstruction. 

Many chimneys have acleap. 
out opening or door in the bage. 
ment or on the outside of the 
house, and quite often these 
permit a great deal of cold air 
to leak into the chimney, which 
may very seriously interfere 
with the draft. All such open. 
ings should be inspected and if 
found to be leaky, seal the 
cracks with furnace- or asbes- 
tos-cement, obtainable at hard. 
ware and heating-supply stores, 

Best draft conditions reliable 
in all weathers are obtained 
only when each piece of heat- 
ing equipment has its separate 
chimney flue. In many houses, 
particularly where re-modeling 
has been carried out, a sep- 
arate hot-water heater will of- 
ten use the same chimney as 
the heating system. In many 
cases the boiler or furnace sup- 
plies the domestic hot-water 
supply in the winter and thus 
during cold weather the sep- 
arate heater will not be used. 
At such times, it is vitally im- 
portant that the turn damper 
in the connecting smoke-pipe 
of the unused heater and all 
drafts of that heater be com- 
pletely closed. 


Smoke-Pipe 


Draft can often be greatly 
reduced by the incorrect entry 
of the smoke-pipe into the chim- 
ney. (See Figure 1.) The 
smoke-pipe should not extend 
into the chimney; itsend should 
be flush with the inside wall 
nearest the opening. The 
smoke-pipe should also be as 
short as possible and have an 
upward slant or pitch, and have 
no unnecessary elbows. 
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The Furnace or Boiler 


In hot-water, steam, or va- 
por systems, the water should 
remain in the system, year in 
and year out (unless necessary 
to-drain during a period of 
absence to prevent freezing), 
but a small quantity of the 
water should be drawn off from 
the boiler to remove any sedi- 
ment or loose scale that may 
have accumulated at the bot- 
tom of the boiler; the boiler 
should then be refilled to the 
proper level. This should be 
done before starting up the 
boiler, or at least when the 
system is cool (so that the liq- 
uid in it will be quiescent). 
With the boiler in operation 
and under a good draft, an un- 
steady or fluctuating water level 
in the gauge glass usually in- 
dicates that oil, grease, or greasy 
dirt is present. As this is light- 
er than water, it will float on 
the surface, and unless the boil- 
er is equipped with a clean-out 
plug at or near the water level, 
itcan only be cleaned from the 
system by completely draining 
it (with the fire out, of course) 
and then refilling. 


Air Leaks 


Basements in many houses 
are very damp during a part of 
the spring and summer months. 
For this reason, the joining or 
closing surfaces of boiler doors 
and dampers, unless protected 
with a coating of grease, will of- 
ten rust so badly that it will be 
impossible to close them tight- 
ly. Unless this situation is cor- 
rected, considerable quantities 
of fuel may be wasted, since 
the excess air that is admitted 
through leaks above the fire- 
bed must be heated up useless- 
ly and then discharged into the 
flue and up the chimney. Leaks 
below the fire interfere with 
proper regulation of the burn- 
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Check Damper 





FIG.2 


ing-rate, and so also cause waste 
of fuel. Remove the rust by 
brushing the surfaces affected 
with a wire brush and then 
scrape (an old file suitably 
ground on the end makes a 
good scraper) until a good fit 
is obtained. Don’t scrape too 
much, or a permanent poor fit 
and resulting leak may be pro- 
duced. Use a lighted candle 
to test for other air leaks around 
furnace base castings and pipe 
joints and elsewhere, and 
around smoke pipe and chim- 
nay connections; do this when 
there is a good fire burning and 
the drafts are all closed. If 
the flame of the candle is drawn 
in at any of these places, an 
air leak exists and it should be 
sealed with. furnace- or asbes- 
tos-cement. If doors or damp- 
ers are warped so that they 
are prevented from closing 
snugly, they should be made to 
fit, or replaced. In warm-air 
systems, it is important that 
joints and cracks in the furnace 
casing, bonnet and warm air 
ducts be tightly sealed, to keep 
cellar dust and smoke from be- 
ing circulated through the 
house. This can be done by 
applying strips of asbestos pa- 
per, about 2 inches wide, dip- 
ped in a thin liquid paste made 
from rice flour, over the joints. 
Do not try to cover sheet metal 
away from the region of the 
joints, for asbestos paper cov- 
ering over warm-air ducts will 
increase the losses of heat from 





them to the air of the room. 
The joints of the castings of a 
warm-air furnace should be re- 
set with furnace cement every 
three or four years (if the fur- 
nace is of cast-iron). Other- 
wise serious air leaks may de- 
velop. 


Grates 


Grates should be examined 
carefully, and if warped or parts 
are broken out, they should be 
replaced. A broken or badly 
warped grate can waste con- 
siderable quantities of coal. 


Dampers and Damper 
Controls 


Check that all drafts and 
dampers work freely in all posi- 
tions. Very often drafts and 
dampers stick due to rust or 
accumulation of dirt and ashes, 
and a common failing is that a 
draft or damper will fail to 
close completely under the force 
available. The bearings they 
turn in should be cleaned if 
necessary so that when the ther- 
mostat calls for a change, the 
draft or damper will settle 
down fully and surely to its 
proper contact surface. The 
turn damper too, may call for 
attention; sometimes this may 
have slipped on its shaft and 
be partly open when it appears 
from the position of the handle 
on the outside that it is closed. 
This point should be checked 
when the smoke pipe is taken 
down for cleaning. A very com- 
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mon mistake of heating plant 

installation puts the turn damp- 
er between the check damper 
and the chimney. This posi- 
tion is wrong, and unsafe, as 
it can permit carbon monoxide 
or chimney gases to leak into 
the house in certain damper 
and draft positions, especially 
under conditions when the 
chimney draft is not good. (See 
Fig. 2.) 

There are two methods which 
should never be used for regu- 
lating a fire in a household 
heating furnace or boiler: 1) 
Do not open and close the door 
through which the ashes are 
removed, for this purpose. (If 
there is an adjustable draft on 
the ash-pit door, this opening 
can be set partly open, if nec- 
essary, to give a certain mini- 
mum air supply for burning 
the fuel.) 2) Many open the 
firing door partway as a means 
of checking the fire. This should 
be opened only when the fur- 
nace is being refueled. 

If your dampers are control- 
led automatically by a thermo- 
stat, see that the chains are 
installed in such a manner that 
(1) the lever-operated pressure 
or temperature regulator pres- 
ent on most hot-water, steam, 
or vapor systems Can operate, 
independently of any action or 
position of the thermostat mo- 
tor arms, to hold down the fire 
(by closing the draft and open- 
ing the check damper) in the 
event that the water temper- 
ature or the pressure in the 
boiler gets too high (see Figure 
3, a, b, c); (2) the lever-oper- 
ated regulator is free to func- 
tion in the event of current 
failure when the thermostat sys- 
tem is ‘‘calling for heat’’; and 
(3) with any position of the 
damper there is no slack in the 
chain. Even a small amount 
of slack can cause trouble by 
catching on obstructions or 
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winding around the motor arm. 
(Numbers 1 and 2 help to in- 
sure against danger of over- 
heating or explosion in the event 
of an electric-power failure at 
a time when the draft is fully 
on and the check-damper 
closed.) 

The draft and damper chains 
should be checked from time 
to time to see that there are no 
points where breakage may soon 
occur or rust is present to cause 
sticking or failure to function. 
The pulleys over which the 


WRONG 

FIiG.3e 
With the above, an obviously wrong 
hook-up of draft and damper controls, 
the lever-operated draft and damper regu- 
lator is held in the draft-open position 
and cannot function in case there is a cur- 
rent failure while the thermostat is calling 

for heat 


chain runs should be oiled oc- 
casionally to keep them free 
from rust, and also brushed so 
that they do not clog up with 
accumulations of ash or dust. 


Removal of Soot and Fly Ash 


Deposits of soot and ash 
forming on the heating sur- 
faces of the boiler or furnace 
should be removed with a long- 
handled wire brush as frequent- 
ly as necessary. The frequency 
will depend upon the quality of 
the fuel being burned and can 
only ‘be determined by inspec- 
tion and experience. Many 
householders allow very heavy 
accumulations of soot and fly 
ash to form upon the heat- 
transmitting surfaces of the 
boiler and these act as insulat- 


ing layers, appreciably redye. 
ing the amount of heat trang. 
mitted to the cold water or air 
in the system. The smoke pipe 
should also be taken down and 


cleaned. How often this is re. 
quired will depend upon the 
kind of fuel being burned, the 
amount of dampness in the cel-. 
lar, and other factors peculiar 
to the particular house or re. 
gion. Even the amount of draft 
available in the particular chim. 
ney is a factor in determining 
how much soot and fly ash will 
be deposited in the smoke pipe; 
often such pipes are very badly 
clogged with such material. If 
there is any doubt, it will be 
best to remove and clean the 
pipe once a year. If the pipe 
shows signs of serious corro- 
sion, it will be good insurance 
against the necessity of shut- 
ting down the heating system 
during severe weather to put 
in a new one without delay. 
For a thorough job of fur- 
nace-cleaning, a vacuum clean- 
er specially built for the work 
is employed by many heating 
contractors. Sometimes advice 
is given to use a domestic tank- 
type vacuum cleaner for this 
purpose, but on this CR ad- 
vises caution, for, unless it is 
used only after as much soot 
and ash as possible have been 
removed by other means, there 
is considerable danger of over- 
loading and damaging theclean- 
er. Better to do the job by 
hand than risk damage to a 
vacuum cleaner which it may 
be hard or impossible to re- 
place in these times. It is sound 
practice to remove soot, ash, 
and other deposits from the 
boiler, furnace, and smoke pipe 
at the close of the heating sea- 
son, for the deposits contain 
acid materials which during the 
spring and summer period of 
dampness can seriously attack 
and corrode the metal surfaces 
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RIGHT 
FIG. 3b 


With above arrangement, lever-oper- 
ated temperature- or pressure-type regu- 
lator is not restrained from operating in 
the event of current failure. It has the 
disadvantage, however, that it cannot 
operate to produce heat with thermostat 
in “off” position, even though the fire 
may be so low as to be on the point of 
going out. JIn systems with a low- 
limit aquastat control used to regulate 
the temperature of domestic hot-water 
supply from the heating boiler, the aqua- 
stat will function to keep the fire going. 

In the diagram above, the furnace draft 
door is shown on the opposite side from 
Figure 3a, merely for convenience of 
delineation. In practice, location of 
doors and dampers varies with different 
furnaces. 


Insulation 

If the insulation on your boil- 
er or pipes is loose or cracked, 
it should be repaired, for to be 
most effective, it should be tight 
and free from cracks and holes. 
If the steam pipes in the base- 
ment running from the boiler 
to the radiators are not insu- 
lated, they should be insulated 
if it is at all possible to arrange 
this. Hot-water heating pipes 
have usually not been insulated 
unless exposed in very cold 
spaces, e.g., in outside walls or 
garages. Insulation of warm 
air ducts is unnecessary except 
where ducts pass through un- 
excavated portions of base- 
ments or close to or through 
cold outside walls. In such 
cases the insulation should be 
at least 4 inch thick, and pref- 
erably more. 
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Radiators 


Unless the radiators are ade- 
quate and correctly installed, 
no heating system can function 
efficiently and economically. Be 
sure that furniture, drapes, or 
radiator covers do not prevent 
free movement of the room air 
over the radiator, and in severe 
weather or at any time when a 
radiator does not sufficiently 
heat the room, see that it does 
not act as a rack for newspa- 
pers, magazines, bath towels, 
or other impedimenta. The use 
of reflective shields behind the 
radiators should not be over- 
looked as a method of saving 
fuel by reducing heat loss. Two 
such shields are Alfol, made by 
the Alfol Insulation Co., Inc., 
155 E. 44th St., New York 
City, retailing at about 734c 
per square foot, and Foylglow, 
made by Glow Products Co., 
235 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C., re- 
tailing at about 15c a square 
foot. (For fuller details, see 
CR BuLietin, March 1943, 
page 8.) If satisfactory reflec- 
tive shields cannot be readily 
obtained, painting the wall be- 
hind the radiator with an alu- 
minum bronze paint will serve, 
or perhaps more convenient will 
be to place a piece of wall board 
or bristol board painted with 
such paint behind the radia- 
tors, or even aluminum-paint- 
ed corrugated box board from 
shipping cartons might serve 
very well for this purpose. 

In steam systems the air- 
vent valves very frequently give 
trouble, and poor action in these 
valves is a definite cause of 
fuel wastage since they inter- 
fere with the proper and prompt 
transfer of heat from the boiler 
to the place where it is used. 
These valves should by all 
means be checked, and those 
which do not permit rapid ex- 
pulsion of airshould be replaced. 

In hot-water systems, the 


radiator venting valves should 
be opened about every few 
weeks to purge the system of 
air and gases given off by the 
water in the system. — 


Stokers and Oil Burners 


The transmission and motor 
bearings of a stoker must be 
oiled if they are to work satis- 
factorily. The hold-fire control 
should be checked and set so 
that a minimum amount of coal 
will be burned in times of low 
heat-demand. Oil burners re- 
quire oiling of certain parts of 
the mechanism, and periodic 
cleaning of the oil strainers, 
filters, and nozzle. The igni- 
tion and the oil and air supply 
must also be regularly checked 
for proper functioning. Incor- 
rect adjustment of the air sup- 
ply to the amount of oil being 
burned can waste as much as 
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PREFERRED METHOD 
FIG. 3c 


With this arrangement, designed for 
hot-water systems not equipped with a 
low limit “‘aquastat’’ device, the lever- 
operated temperature-regulator system 
can function and call for heat when the 
temperature of the water in the boiler 
falls below a pre-determined level even 
though the room thermostat may not be 
calling for heat. The particular advan- 
tage of this system is that the lever- 
operated pressure- or temperature-con- 
trol can “‘take charge"’ independenily of 
the room thermostat, as circumstances re- 
quire. This gives a valuable advantage 
in mild weather, preventing the fire from 
going out during a long period when the 
thermostat may not call for heat, and the 
draft door remains closed and the check 
damper open for a period so long as to 
smother the fire. 














20 percent of the fuel by caus- 
ing imperfect combustion. An 
adjustment is always called for 
when the temperature of the 
flue gases leaving the boiler is 
excessively high (above 600°F, 
for example, when CO, is at 
8%), if smoke is produced, if 
excessive carbon deposits form 
on the heating surfaces, or if 
fuel consumption is above nor- 
mal. Oil burner adjustments 
should be made only by a com- 
petent burner serviceman. 
4 *” * 

In the necessarily brief space 
of this article, only a few of the 
many points affecting the effi- 
ciency of the heating system 
have been ccvered, and there 
are a large number of varia- 
tions in plant and accessories 
which involve special consider- 
ation in some cases, such as 
“aquastats,” boiler return 
traps, safety valves, water 
strainers and regulators in the 
cold-water feed line of hot-water 
systems, air filters (in a forced 
warm-air heating system). 
However, every heating system 


should have a chart (usually 
provided by the manufacturer 
or his local agent), listing the 
items in the particular system 
which require periodic check- 
ing or servicing. This chart or 
instruction sheet should be per- 
manently mounted near the 
heating plant (preferably un- 
der glass) so that it can be 
referred to by whoever at a 
given time happens to be re- 
sponsible for efficient and safe 
operation of the furnace. If 
such information cannot be ob- 
tained, better have a well-qual- 
ified heating-system man look 
the system over carefully. Be 
sure he is qualified, for not 
everybody who lays claim to 
competence in this field knows 
enough about it to be of impor- 
tant use in adjustment or cor- 
rection of deficiencies of a heat- 
ing system which may be a 
little unusual in some way. 
Important Note 
Regarding Controls 

If the homeowner, on check- 
ing his heating system controls, 
finds that they are not as illus- 





I ORDER to enable subscribers 
conveniently to obtain infor- 
mation previously issued on 
heating equipment, a special 
set of tear sheets of the follow- 
ing articles is made available, 
at a charge of 75 cents. This 
includes all articles on the sub- 
ject up to and including March 
1943, except that of Nov. ’42, 
“Ways to Obtain Additional 
Heat this Winter’ (now out of 
print). Figures in parentheses 
show approximate number of 
Bulletin pages in the separate 
articles. 

“Heating Systems—Selecting the 
Right System of Heating for Your 
Home.” (6) October 1941. 

“Coal-Burning Heating Systems” 
(magazine-feed boilers for anthracite 
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coal, stokers and boilers for anthracite 
and bituminous coal). (344) Nov. 41. 

“Heat Loss Through Walls Behind 
Radiators.”” (4%) December 1941. 

“Stokers and Boilers—Additional 
Listings.” (1) December 1941. 

“Oil Burners.” (4) January 1942. 

‘‘Boiler-Burner Units and Boilers for 
Use with Oil Burners.” (14%) Feb- 
ruary 1942. 

“Gas Burners” (discusses also boiler- 
burner units, and boilers for use with 
gas as fuel). (144) February 1942. 

“Operation of Hand-Fired Heating 
Plant in Mild Weather” (including 
care when not in use). (234) Apr. '42. 

“Buy Your Coal Now!” (14) June’42. 

‘Next Winter’s Fuel.” (44) June ’42. 

“From Oil to Coal for Heating of 
the Home and Hot Water. The Urgent 
Problem of Conversion.”” (3) Oct. °42. 

“A Practical Way to Save Fuel and 
Keep the House Comfortable—Adding 





trated in Figures 3b or 3e, 
does not necessarily mean they 
are incorrect for his equipment, 
for only the simplest types of 
controls have been discussed jp 
this article. Heating systems 
differ widely, and some are more 
complex and include additional 
controls, such as aquastats, 
spring-return equipment to 
function if the damper-motor 
current fails, high-limit con- 
trols, etc. If you believe the 
controls on your heating sys- 
tem are not installed correctly, 
don’t attempt to rearrange them 
yourself; the present layout may 
have been determined by some 
important accessory or device 
on the system. If any change 
seems called for, send for a com- 
petent heating man or write 
the manufacturer of your ther- 
mostat (temperature-control) 
system for specific information 
on its correct installation; if 
you must write, providea sketch 
and full details of your heating 
plant and accessories, so that 
intelligent consideration can be 
given to the problem. 


Heating Equipment—Tear Sheet Offer 


Insulation to Your House.” (14%) 


October 1942. 

“Steam and Hot-Water Radiators— 
The Right Paint to Use.” (14) De 
cember 1942. 

“Further Note on Auxiliary Heating 
Equipment.” (1) December 1942. 


“Oil-Burner Conversions to Coal 
Fuel Present Hazard of Carbon Mon- 
oxide Poisoning.” (44) January 1943. 

“Here Are Ways to Save Fuel.” 
(344) January 1943. 

“Fireplace Grates for Use with Coal.” 
(4%) January 1943. 

“Auxiliary Heating for Fuel-Oil 
Users.” (114) February 1943. 

“Reflective Shields for Radiators.” 
(1) March 1943. 

“Winter Humidity in Homes—and 
the Problem of Condensation on Win- 
dows and Walls.” (234) March 1943. 


Total———36 pages 
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N SPITE OF the large number 

of men in the armed forces 
who are “out of the market” 
for civilian headwear for the 
duration, the men’s wear trade 
reports a demand for felt hats 
so large that only shortages of 
help in manufacturing and diffi- 
culty in importing rabbit fur 
for felt prevent sales from reach- 
ing a record level. In line with 
prices on men’s wear generally, 
hat prices are high, the low- 
priced lines of men’s hats being 
very scarce, perhaps unobtain- 
able in a good many places. 
This trend is clearly shown by 
the present practice of a well- 
known hat manufacturer who 
has abandoned an old policy of 
selling only one low-priced hat 
and now in addition carries hats 
of various prices, some running 
as high as $10. The demand 
for high-priced hats is attrib- 


. uted by trade papers to the 


workers earning big pay in war 
industries who are seeking ways 
to spend their extra cash. In 
this connection a trade paper 
reports an incident of a cus- 
tomer in overalls who disdain- 
fully rejected $5 and $7.50 hats, 
demanding something better. 
The salesman is said to have 
switched the price tag from a 
$10 hat to one at $5, and sold 
him the latter for $10, with the 
customer commenting, ‘“That’s 
more like it.” Prosperity in a 
war job does not, unfortunate- 
ly, carry with it any apprecia- 
tion of the oft-proved principle 
that there is no necessary rela- 
tion between the price paid for 
something and its value in terms 
of quality or usefulness. 

The present shortage of felt 
may result in increased use of 
secondhand or used materials. 
There has been an astonishing- 
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Gelt Hats far Men 


ly large amount of reworking 
of old hats. This is known as 
the ash-can hat trade; old hats 
are refurbished by cleaning, re- 
blocking, and by adding new 
sweat-bands and labels so that 
they look quite presentable and 
can easily delude a person of 
no more than ordinary contact 
with men’s hats. Reconstruct- 





Close-up of working parts of folding 
endurance machine. Pencil points to 
the zone of repeated flexing of a strip 
of felt cut from a hat. 


ed secondhand hats can be sold 
legally, but as a result of many 
legal actions taken against their 
‘“‘manufacturers” by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, they 
must be plainly labeled as be- 
ing composed in whole or in 
part of used materials. There 
is little doubt that for the most 
part such hats have been sold 
as brand new ones, and prob- 
ably the only sure protection 
against obtaining a secondhand 
or made-over hat is to buy 
from a distinctly reputable and 
well-established store with 
standing in the community. 
The most significant change 
in the manufacture of men’s 





hats was the agreement among 
manufacturers to abandon use 
of mercury in the making of 
fur felt. This change in manu- 
facturing practices removed at 
last a serious industrial poison- 
ing hazard to the workmen in 
the industry, and also some de- 
gree of hazard to the wearers of 
felt hats. In some states, e.g., 
Connecticut and California, the 
use of mercury in making felt 
from fur is now prohibited by 
law. Previous tests by CR 
have disclosed relatively high 
mercury content in finished 
hats, and since mercury is one 
of the most harmful of all toxic 
metals, being poisonous in the 
vapor form in the almost in- 
conceivably small concentra- 
tion of one millionth of a pound 
per cubic yard, it was possible 
for hats to act as a source of 
mercurial poisoning. (Under 
the action of light the mercury 
compounds in the felt decom- 
pose and liberate mercury va- 
por.) Thus the elimination of 
mercury from the processing of 
American hats is a real ad- 
vance, though in a field that 
few have even known about. 


Care of Hats 


Felt hats will last longer if 
brushed regularly. Brush light- 
ly from left to right, as the hat 
is held in the hand, in the di- 
rection of the nap, using a soft, 
long-haired brush. If a too 
stiff brush or too vigorous brush- 
ing is employed, there will be 
needless damage to the felt, 
and early loss of the new ap- 
pearance and finish of the hat. 
Hats that have become rain- 
soaked should be dried on a 
clean, flat surface, with all 
creases and dents pushed out, 
the brim turned up, and the 
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leather band turned out to pre- 
vent it from transferring a stain 
from the leather to the hat. 
Never dry a hat near a radia- 
tor, open fire, or stove. Greasy 
or oily spots may be cleaned 
with a paste made by mixing 
carbon tetrachloride with tal- 
cum or chalk dust (or whiting) 
or fuller’s earth. (Do not 
breathe the vapor of the tetra- 
chloride. Do the job out of 
doors if practicable.) Spread 
the paste on the spot to be 
cleaned and let it remain until 
dry, and then brush it off. If 
the spot is almost removed but 
traces remain, the treatment 
may be repeated. If a mark 
from the powder remains, the 
section cleaned may he rubbed 
lightly with a clean white cloth 
moistened with plain carbon 
tetrachloride. Sweat bands 
should also be cleaned with 
moderate use of carbon tetra- 
chloride or other common clean- 
ing fluid—one of the kinds that 
have a strong aromatic odor 
(Carbona), or naphtha odor 
(Renuzit). (Cleaners of the 
naphtha and ‘Stoddard Sol- 
vent” type are flammable and 
may be explosive under some 
circumstances.) 

A felt hat is subject to dam- 
age from moths, hence must 
never be stored under circum- 
stances which would permit it 
to become infested. If it has 
to be stored for a long period, 
it should be cleaned first. The 
best method of putting a hat 
away is to stuff its crown with 
tissue paper and place the hat 
-jn a box on a layer of soft 
crumpled tissue paper. Tissue 
paper should be packed lightly 
around the sides of the hat and 
over the top. (There should 
be only one hat per box.) Moth 
balls orcrystalsshould be placed 
on top of the paper covering, not 
directly on the hat itself. Since 
mildew is a factor in some cli- 
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we a 


Correct method for drying a hat with 
sweatband turned out and crown “‘de- 
creased.” 


mates, care should be taken 
that the boxes in which the 
hats are stored are kept in a 
dry place. 


CR’s Tests 


The following ratings are 
based on general examination, 
weight of the felt, thickness 
and stiffness of felt, resistance 
of the felt fabric to repeated 
bending, resistance to water 
when new and after cleaning, 
resistance to soiling by applica- 
tion of oil-suspended graphite 
and of clear oil, including ob- 
servation of extent to which 
these were removed in dry clean- 
ing, resistance to dry cleaning, 
and fastness of the dye to weath- 
er, water, and dry cleaning, and 
to light (in the artificial sunlight 
arc-lamp apparatus called the 
Fadeometer). In rating the 
hats on the basis of the repeat- 
ed-bend endurance test, the ob- 
served values were adjusted to 
allow for the thicknesses of the 
several felts. All of the hats 
were represented as being made 
of fur felt., 

Tests for resistance to fad- 
ing in light showed that the 
majority of the dyes of hats 
this year have poor light-resist- 
ing qualities, a result which is 
probably due to the present 
scarcity of dyes of the best 
qualities and the necessity for 
stretching the limited supplies 






available. An outstanding dif. 
ference between this year’s hats 
and the samples tested in 1949, 
illustrating the marked decline 
of quality in present-day offer. 
ings, was the much lower fold. 
ing endurance values obtained 
in the 1943 tests. For example, 
the best hat in the 1940 test 
withstood 60 percent more 
cycles in the repeated-bend en- 
durance test than the best hat 
in the test reported in the pres- 
ent BULLETIN. The poorest 
hat in the 1940 test withstood 
over twice as many bend cycles 
as the poorest hat in the pres- 
ent test. This factor is an im- 
portant criterion of hat quality 
since the failure of a hat (due 
to causes other than dirt, fad- 
ing, or general poor appear- 
ance) ordinarily occurs in the 
crown crease. The repeated- 
bend endurance test gives a 
good measure of the hat’s dura- 
bility at this point and for con- 
venience is referred to in the 
listings as ‘“‘wear resistance.” 


A. Recommended 


Disney Gadabout, No. B 9442 (Disney, 
Inc., 358 Fifth Ave., New York 
City) $5.50. Unlined. Raw-edge 
brim. Weight 244 oz. A thin, light- 
weight felt, least stiff of any of the 
hats tested. Showed average resis- 
tance to wear. This hat showed 
good resistance to damage by water 
and dry cleaning. Its resistance to 
soiling was below average. Color 
lightened considerably in Fade- 
ometer, but the lighter shade was a 
satisfactory one. 

Mallory Century, No. 788550 (The 
Mallory Hat Co., Danbury, Conn.) 
$6.50. Lined. Brim had self-bound 
edge. Weight 4 oz. A thin, light- 
weight felt of good wearing quality. 
Resistance to damage by water, to 
soiling, and to dry cleaning was 
good. Color lightened considerably 
in Fadeometer, but to a satisiactory 
shade. 

Dobbs, Y 3166 600 (Hat Corp. of 
America, South Norwalk, Conn.) 
$8.50. Unlined. Brim had raw 
edge, but top side was erebossed to 
simulate a binding edge. Weight 
234 oz. A medium-weight, medium- 
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thickness felt, stiffer than average. 
Ranked second in wear resistance of 
hats tested. There was a very slight 
fading in the Fadeometer test. 3 
tnox, No. Y 28048 006 (Knox Hat 
Co., Inc., 417 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.) 







id. $7.50. Unlined. Brim had self- 
ee hound edge. Weight 344 oz. A 
led thin, light-weight felt, stiffer than 
Mle, average. This hat showed the high- 
est est wear resistance of any of the 
yr hats tested. Its resistance to dam 
e one 
n- age by water was good; to soiling 


and dry cleaning, below average. 
at Lightened considerably, in ,Fade 
ometer, but to a satisfactory shade. 3 


st 
od B. Intermediate 
es Dunlap Wanderer, KX6219 600 (Dun- 
S- lap & Co., 417 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.) 
n- $6.50. Unlined. Brim had raw 
edge. Weight 234 oz. A thin, light- 
y weight felt of average stiffness. The 
le wear resistance of this hat was low. 
|. This hat gave a good account of it- 
f. self in resistance to damage by water, 
e soiling and dry cleaning. There was 
5 a darkening of shade in the Fade- 
4 ometer test. 2 ‘ 


lee Sportweight (Distributed by B. 
‘ Altman & Co., Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.) 
- $5. Unlined. Brim had raw edge. 





Weight 2% oz. A thin, average- 
weight, medium-stiff felt of moder- 
ate wear resistance. Resistance to 
damage by water, soiling and dry 
cleaning was good. Color lightened 
considerably in Fadeometer. 2 


Stetson Playboy, A 371874 (J. B. Stet- 
son, Philadelphia, Pa.) $5. Un- 
lined. Brim had raw edge. Weight 
4 oz. Of heavier weight felt than 
average. A thick, stiff felt, not dis- 
tinguished for wear resistance. Re- 
sistance to damage by water, soiling 
and dry cleaning was good. There 
was a slight darkening of color in 
the Fadeometer test. 2 


C. Not Recommended 


Capson, 81277-121 (Capson, Fall 
River, Mass.) $3.85. Unlined. Brim 
had fabric-bound edge. Weight 34 
oz. A thin, light-weight, medium- 
stiff felt of low wear resistance. Re- 
sistance to damage by water and 
soiling, good; to dry cleaning, below 
average. Color lightened consider- 
ably to an unpleasant pinkish shade, 
in Fadeometer fading test. 1 

Adam Five, T 5912 (Adam Hat Stores, 
N. ¥. C.) $5. Lined. Brim had 
fabric-bound edge. Weight 31% oz 
A heavier-than-average, medium- 





thickness felt of below average wear- 
ing quality. Resistance to water, 
soiling and dry cleaning, below aver- 
age. Color lightened considerably 
in Fadeometer. 

Brent (Montgomery Ward's Cat. No. 
35—8420 L) $4.98. Lined. Brim 
had raw edge. Weight 334 oz. A 
light-weight, medium-thickness felt 
of below average wearing quality 
Resistance to water and soiling, good; 
to dry cleaning, below average. 
Color lightened considerably in 
Fadeometer. 

Pilgrim Nobility (Sears, Roebuck’s 
Cat. No. 33—5150) $4.96. Lined. 
Brim had self-bound edge. Weight 
3% oz. A thick, heavy, stiff felt 
of average wear resistance. Average 
in resistance to damage by water; 
to soiling and dry cleaning, below 
average. Faded to an undesirable 
pinkish shade in Fadeometer. 2 

Schoble, No. 42745 (Schoble Hats, 

Inc., 358 5th Ave., N.Y.C.) $5.50. 

Unlined. Brim had fabric-bound 

edge. Weight 344 oz. Heavy- 

weight, medium-thickness felt of be- 
low average stiffness. Low wear re- 
sistance. Resistance to soiling, good; 
to water and dry cleaning, below 
average. Color lightened consider- 
ably in Fadeometer. 2 





? Guard Against Freezing of Automobile Storage Batteries 


, W' the approach of cold 
: weather, holders of A, 


and perhaps B, gasoline ration 
books who can only drive their 
cars for very low monthly mile- 
ages should give particular at- 
tention to their batteries. Un- 
der driving conditions which 
call for only short distances 
and relatively frequent restart- 
ing of the engine, batteries will 
rarely be kept fully up tocharge. 
In a partly charged battery, 
the percentage of acid in the 
cells is low, and the freezing 
point of the liquid is consider- 
ably higher than when the bat- 
tery is fully charged. Thus the 
undercharged or uncharged bat- 
tery may freeze up on a cold 
winter day, and in any case 
an undercharged battery will 
give poor starting performance 
under the cold weather condi- 











tions of a stiff engine, hard to 
turn over, when the maximum 
spurts of electrical energy are 
required. — 

The danger of the battery 
freezing up or failing to func- 
tion is greater when the car is 
not used for at least a short 
trip every day, for another rea- 
son, for when standing in an 
ursheated garage, a battery has 
ample time to reach the low 
temperature of the surround- 
ing air. If you are in the class 
of motorists whose car is not 
driven some distance every day 
in cold weather, you should 
certainly buy a battery hydrom- 
eter. (Hydrometers are avail- 
able at 50c up.) Get in the 
habit of testing your battery 
frequently and be sure to have 
it charged whenever it falls to 
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or below the “‘half-discharged”’ 
condition, corresponding to a 
specific gravity of about 1.210. 
Where winter temperatures 
may go as low as —20°F, the 
battery should never be allow- 
ed to fall below “half charge.” 
Normally an automobile bat- 
tery should show a gravity read- 
ing at or above 1.225, and main- 
taining a high gravity reading 
is especially important in cold 
weather... An undercharged 
battery will deteriorate rapidly 
either in use, or if standing un- 
used. (A fully discharged bat- 
tery may freeze at 9° above 
zero. Under some conditions, 
freezing can take place at even 
a higher temperature.) 

To avoid risk of a dangerous 
burn, never wear a finger ring 
of any kind while working with 
or handling a storage battery. 
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ae should not be 
misled by statements from 
the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and the War Food Ad- 
ministration which indicate an 
abundance of meat. On Sep- 
tember 3, a metropolitan pa- 
per stated, “‘News of an in- 
creased meat supply and low- 
ered ration stamp costs came 
today. .. .War Food Adminis- 
tration officials predicted that 
meat shortages will be ended 
....-DThe Office of Price Ad- 
ministration lowered the red 
coupon requirements for meats 
because of the best meat pic- 
ture since rationing began. War 
Food Administration officials 
predicted that a 20 percent in- 
crease in the supply of all meat 


Our Meat §S. uppaly 


By SLEETER BULL, Proressor OF MEATS, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


for civilians will be effected by 
permitting unlimited slaughter 
in the next two months.... 
The slaughter during this peri- 
od is expected to be the largest 
on record. The Department 
of Agriculture estimates that 
civilians will have had an aver- 
age of 126 pounds of meat per 
person in 1943.” 

Though all of the above state- 
ments are essentially true, they 
are none the less very mislead- 
ing, particularly with respect 
to beef, our favorite meat. 

The bulk of our beef comes 














Feeding More Than Doubled the Amount of Beef 


The carcass on the left was from a choice feeder animal just off the range. His 
live weight was 440 pounds, his dressed weight 239 pounds. The carcass grade was 
“Medium.” The carcass on the right was from a choice calf which was in the feed 
lot for 214 days. His live weight was 930 pounds, his dressed weight 576 pounds. 
The carcass graded “Choice.” 
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from steers and heifers borp 
on the Western range, which 
provides grass and hay for the 
maintenance of their dams and 
sires and some growth of the 
offspring. During the fal] 
months, after the grass is gone, 
the rancher sells most of the 
young cattle because he does 
not have feed for all of them. 
Some are only a few months 
old and are known as “‘calves,” 
some are “‘yearlings,’’ and some 
are ‘‘2-year-olds.” Normally 
most of the calves and many 
of the yearlings and 2-year- 
olds are sold to corn-belt farm- 
ers in the Mid-West who take 
_them to the farms and feed 
them corn, high-protein con- 
centrates, silage and hay, for 
three months to a year or even 
more. During this time the 
cattle grow and fatten, increas- 
ing their weight about two 
pounds or more each day and 
also greatly improving the qual- 
ity of their meat. The cattle 
that are not purchased by corn- 
belt feeders are sold to the 
packers for immediate slaugh- 
ter, producing beef of common 
and medium grade.' 

Another source of our beef 
supply is the breeding stock of 
the range and of the dairy herds. 
These cows and bulls produce 
low-grade beef. In normal 
times these cattle consist large- 
ly of old cows and bulls which 
have outlived their usefulness 
as producers of beef or milk. 

Conditions now are decided- 





1 Fifth and Fourth Grades respectively un- 
der the pre-war system of grading which 
included a Prime Grade not now recog- 
nized, but Fourth and Third Grades re- 
spectively under the present scheme of six 
grades (Choice 1,Good 2, Medium 3, Com- 
mon 4, Cutter 5, Canner 6). 
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ly abnormal. OPA has set ceil- 
ing prices on beef of each grade, 
on pork, and on dairy products 
and corn. Unfortunately, the 
ceiling prices are such that it 
is impossible for the feeder to 
produce corn-fed, i.e., good and 
choice, beef at a profit, while 
“grass cattle’ are quite profit- 
able. Hence instead of a nor- 
mal number of the grass cattle 
now coming to market being 
sold to feeders, practically all 
of them are going directly to 
the packer for immediate 
slaughter. Thus we now have 
a large supply of thin, light- 
weight cattle which produce 
beef of common and medium 
grades. Next winter and spring 
we will undoubtedly have a 
marked shortage of beef of any 
grade, because we are eating it 


now instead of spreading the 


supply over the year as is nor- 
mally done. Furthermore, we 
are losing several hundred 
pounds of beef on each animal 
slaughtered directly off grass. 

Another factor which influ- 
ences the situation is that bulls 
and cows are entirely too high 
in price as compared with steers 
and heifers. For example, good 
steers (corn-fed) bring $14.50 
to $15.75 a hundred, good bulls 
$13.50 to $14, and good cows 
$12 to $13. This mears that 
considerable breeding stock will 
be “‘liquidated’’ and sent to 


market this fall and winter with 
a corresponding decrease in the 
supply of beef calves next 
spring. 

I am not a dairyman, so I 
quote Professor W. W. Yapp, 
Head of the Dairy Husbandry 
Department of the University 
of Illinois: ‘‘Unless something 
material is done to change price 
relationships, dairymen will be 
forced to dispose of a consider- 
able number of desirable cows. 


“A study of conditions re- 
veals that certain other classes 
of livestock have been much 
more attractive than dairy cat- 
tle under present price rela- 
tionships. The peak in dairy 
cattle values seems to have been 
passed and, with feed shortages 
becoming more critical, cows 
will be sent to market in in- 
creasing numbers this fall as 
they finish their present lacta- 
tions. 


“‘Dairymen have courageous- 
ly sought every means at their 
disposal to prevent disposing 
of desirable cows, since this 
would bring about a reduction 
in production. They have kept 
them, even when it would have 
been more profitable to dispose 
of feed, hay, and cattle at cor- 
respondingly high prices. But 
there is a limit to which the 
individual dairymen can make 
such adjustments.” 


We have the largest hog crop 
in history because hog produc- 
tion has been both profitable 
and patriotic. At present it is 
patriotic only, in so far as the 
amateur, inexperienced hog 
breeder and feeder are con- 
cerned. As a result we are 
having a rather heavy slaugh- 
ter of pregnant sows which 
should have produced pigs this 
fall for next spring’s pork 
supply. 

In conclusion, it seems cer- 
tain that the present ‘‘abun- 
dance”’ of meat which OPA and 
WFA officials talk about will 
be followed by a scarcity such 
as thiscountry hasnever known. 
Unfortunately, along with pro- 
tein shortage due to failing meat 
supplies, there will be a short- 
age of protein, fat, and calcium 
in the form of dairy products. 
Therefore, we'd better eat our 
share of the meat while we can 
get it and prepare for a long 
famine. 

I am reminded of a paragraph 
in an issue of The New Yorker 
magazine: “The beef supply in 
this sector is reaching the van- 
ishing point, but there is still 
comfort for the consumer. Beef 
would be cheaper if there were 
any.” 

The last sentence rather well 
sums up the official handling of 
price and supply problems in 
the meat field. 
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O* SEPTEMBER 25 the WPB 
issued an amendment to 
their Limitation Order L-51, 
effective October 1, making the 
permanent-type of ethylene gly- 
col anti-freeze solution avail- 
able to all motorists, irrespec- 
tive of occupation. Previously 
it had only been available to 
residents of 12 high-altitude 
states and for use in commercial 
vehicles, busses, trucks, trac- 
tors, stationary engines and 
state and federal police pursuit 
cars. The WPB was careful 
to point out that this relaxation 
of the restriction should not 
be taken to mean that there 
had been any increase in the 
amount of permanent-type 
anti-freeze available and that 
their original limitation order 
was intended to give the previ- 
ously preferred groups an op- 
portunity to fill their require- 
ments without competition 
from the other motorists. Judg- 
ing by the limited amounts of 
this type of anti-freeze said to 
be available, however, it may 
be that few motorists will de- 
rive benefit from the amend- 
ment. 


Corrosive Anti-Freeze 
Solutions 


The danger of damage to the 
engine caused by using anti- 
freeze solutions containing cal- 
cium chloride or some similar 
inorganic chemical salt, or a dis- 
tilled petroleum product can 
not be over-emphasized, for, al- 
though their manufacture has 
been banned, no restrictions 
have been placed on their sale 
and it is therefore likely that 
some dealers, jobbers and others 
with stocks of such products on 
hand will make every effort to 
unload them on the public rath- 
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er than take aloss. Even “rep- 
utable” used-car dealers have 
sold, and will probably con- 
tinue to sell, cars with a corro- 
sive type of anti-freeze solution 
in the radiator. Any prospec- 
tive purchasers of a used car 
should pay particular attention 
to the radiator to determine 
whether the car has or has 
had this type of anti-freeze in 
its radiator. The latter will be 
somewhat difficult to determine 
unless the corrosion has pro- 
ceeded far enough to be plainly 
visible, but it might be worth 
while, in buying any used car, 
to obtain a guaranty from the 
dealer that any defects which 
may develop in the cooling sys- 
tem within a period of 6 months 
(and which are not due to abuse 
or misuse by the purchaser) 
will be made good without 
charge. If sucha guaranty will 
not be given it may be reason- 
able to assume that a corrosive 
type of anti-freeze has been 
used. 


The name of the product or 
the information on the con- 
tainer usually gives no clue to 
the type of anti-freeze, hence 
the consumer should be on 
guard against any product of 
unknown composition.’ 

Because of the importance of 
this subject and the need for 
keeping all existing automobiles 
in the best possible condition, 





1 All of the following solutions are of the 
corroswe or potentially corrosive calcium 
chloride type (salt solutions) unless other- 
wise designated by an asterisk (*). Those 
so marked are known to be petroleum distil- 
lates (similar to kerosene). 

Alcotex, All-Winter, Antarctic, Anti- Frost, 
Bird Antarctic, Bond (Top Line), Chem- 
A-Cool*, Ever-Flo, Flexo, Fre-Zex, Fro- 
sone, Gold Seal, Lo-Temp (another name 
for Bond), Lo-Zone (another name for 
Bond), Neva- Freeze, Never-Freeze, No- 
Boil, No-Freese*, Permazone*, Secur- 
ity, 60 Below, Wonder-Solo, Zero-Flo. 


ra, 


Additional Information on Automobile 
Anti-Freeze Solutions 


the following methods for iden. 
tifying the various products 
are briefly repeated from the 
February 1943 CR Butuetiy. 
Calcium chloride and other salt 
solutions can be identified by 
their weight, which runs from 
10.5 to 11.5 Ib. per gallon. An- 
other simple test that can be 
applied to a solution suspected 
of being calcium chloride brine 
is to take a teaspoonful or so 
of the solution, place it in the 
lid of.a tin can, and boil until 
all the liquid has evaporated. 
(This test need not be applied 
of course to any of the oil or 
kerosene type of fluids, which 
feel like kerosene oil, and should 
carry a label warning of flam- 
mability.) If there is a residue 
of hard, salt-like crystals from 
pure white to a dirty brownish- 
or grayish-white in color, the 
product is pretty certain to be 
of the calcium chloride type or 
something similar and equally 
unsuitable for use. Solutions 
of deodorized-kerosene type are 
easily distinguished by their 
lighter weight of about 6% to 
7 lb. per gallon, and oily feel 
between the fingers, and the 
fact that they will burn on a 
string or wick wet in them. 
Though they have an odor, the 
odor is easily distinguished from 
that of alcohol anti-freeze. An- 
other characteristic of the kero- 
sene-type of anti-freeze is that 
the directions call for its use 
undiluted. 

The desirable permanent- 
type ethylene glycol anti-freeze 
solutions weigh about 9 Ib. 6 oz. 
per gallon, being lighter than 
the salt solutions, but heavier 
than the deodorized-kerosene 
type. Alcohol anti-freezes of 
good grade weigh 634 to 7 Ib. 
per gallon approximately. 
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Inhibitors for Permanent- 
Type Anti-Freeze 


In the October issue, CR rec- 
ommended morpholine as a 
satisfactory inhibitor for addi- 
tion to used ethylene glycol 
solutions. But since that time, 
we have been advised that there 
is a shortage of the raw mate- 
rials from which morpholine is 
prepared, and hence subscrib- 
ers may have difficulty in ob- 
taining it. A substitute believed 


satisfactory is Eveready Formula 
RG-2M, made by the National 
Carbon Co. RG-2M comes in 
dry powder form and \% oz. is 
required to be added to each 
gallon of used ethylene glycol 
solution, It is recommended 
that it be added to the radiator 
when the solution is at driving 
temperature with the engine 
running at fast idle and the 
engine operated five minutes 
thereafter to insure complete 
mixing. The manufacturers 





recommend discarding any used 
ethylene glycol solutions which 
are rusty if they do not clear up 
after standing, to a practically 
water-white color or at least 
with only a trace of the original 


color. Ethylene glycol solu- 
tions which become rusty after 
treatment with this inhibitor 
should also be discarded. Ever- 
eady RG-2M rust, inhibitor is 
packaged in a cardboard con- 
tainer of 2% oz. net weight and 
sells for 50c. 





The Automobile Tire Situation 


TATISTICS usually make very 

dull reading, but when they 
concern every motorist whose 
car is essential not only to him 
but to the wareffort, they should 
be given attention. Unfortu- 
nately, the cry of ‘‘wolf’’ has 
been heard so often, and gov- 
ernment announcements have 
been so numerous, conflicting 
and generally confusing, that it 
is feared many motorists are 
deluding themselves into the 
belief that tires will be avail- 
able when needed, and hence 
are not giving the attention 
they should to making their 
present tires last just as long 
as possible. 

In 1941 the tire industry pro- 
duced 50 million automobile 
tires, or over 4 million tires a 
month. In August of this year 
the production of tires made of 
synthetic rubber, but contain- 
ing a minimum amount of crude 
rubber, was only about 700,000 
tires, or about one-sixth of the 
pre-war monthly production. It 
has been estimated by the tire 
trade that over a million motor- 
ists holding ration certificates 
for new or used tires are unable 
to find tires to purchase. It is 
believed that by the end of the 
year the War Production Board 
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will have released a total of 16 
million tires, comprising 7 mil- 
lion tires manufactured prior 
to December 7, 1941, 5 million 
new synthetic tires, and 4 mil- 
lion used tires. This might 
seem to be a sufficient number 
of tires until it is realized there 
are about 25 million cars in 
operation and hence 16 million 
tires fall far short of providing 
even one new or used tire for 
each automobile in service. 
From the above it will clear- 
ly be seen that care and vigil- 
ance in the use and mainte- 
nance of existing tires must not 
be relaxed if a very serious break- 
down in the nation’s transpor- 
tation system is to be avoided. 
The synthetic tires and tubes 
which will be available to civil- 
ians able to secure the neces- 
sary Grade I ration certificate 
(recently restricted to C card 
holders with a regular mileage 
of over 600 miles per month) 
will require much more careful 
use than natural rubber tires 
if they are to give any sort of 
satisfactory service. The fol- 
lowing list has therefore been 
prepared to help consumers who 
must buy synthetic tires and 
tubes. Whether or not the tire 
or tube you buy is made of syn- 





thetic rubber can easily be de 
termined; synthetic-rubber 
tires are marked by a circular 
red spot on the sidewall. Pas- 
senger car tires and tubes will 
also be marked S-3, which means 
that they are manufactured 
from ‘‘Buna S” type of artificial 
rubber. 

1. Synthetic rubber of the 
“Buna S” type has 23 percent 
less stretch or elongation than 
natural rubber before the point 
of failure or overstrain is reach 
ed; hence in mounting such 
tires, extreme care must be used 
to avoid undue strain. 

2. Tubes made of natural 
rubber had sufficient stretch to 
permit one size of tube to fit 
two or three different sizes of 
tires. With synthetic tubes, 
this is not possible. The tube 
must be of the exact size for the 
tire it is to fit. 

3. When tubes made of syn- 
thetic rubber are installed, it is 
advisable to paint the tire beads 
and base with a solution of 
soap and water; this acts as a 
lubricant and prevents pinch- 
ing. Pinching of a synthetic 
tube usually results in a rip 
that cannot readily be repaired. 
These rips are due to the rela- 
tively low tensile strength of 
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making inner tubes). 


4. Punctures will be much 
more difficult to repair, as cold 
patches do not adhere well to 
To repair 
such tubes, two patches must 
be placed on the hole, one in- 
side and one outside, and vul- 


synthetic rubber. 


canized to the tube. 


5. Tires made of synthetic 
rubber must not be driven over 
35 miles per hour (to prevent 


quick deterioration from heat). 


Such tires tend to crack and 
chip when they are heated up 
by hard, fast driving. In Indi- 
ana tests of 158 synthetic tires 
placed on State police cars 
showed one-third of the tires 


unusable after 1500 miles, with 
9000 miles the maximum mile- 
age obtained from any of the 


the synthetic rubber (65 per- 
cent less than that of the na- 
tural rubber formerly used in 


tires. The chief cause of fail- 
ures was blisters due to the 
heat generated by internal fric- 
tion, which formed at speeds 
only slightly above the war- 
time limit. 

6. Synthetic-rubber tires 
must never be run underinflat- 
ed, for underinflation increases 
the flexing action in the casing. 
The more flexing, the more heat 
is generated. It is a character- 
istic of synthetic rubber that 
when subjected to flexing ac- 
tion it generates more heat than 
natural rubber, hence the need 
for extreme care in maintaining 
correct air pressure in the new 
substitute tires. 


Recapped Tires 


All A and B gasoline ration- 
ing card holders and the C card 
holders who do not drive 600 
miles monthly will be permit- 








recapped tires. Formerly the 


camelback used for the recap. — 


ping of passenger car tires con- 
sisted mostly of reclaimed rub. 
ber, but beginning October 1, 
40 percent synthetic, 40 percent 
reclaim, and 20 percent pig. 
ment and carbon black and 
other compounding materials 
will be permitted to be used 
for this purpose. Tire men 
estimate that tires recapped 
with this material will last about 
15,000 miles, in comparison 
with the 7,000 miles said to be 
possible for reclaimed-rubber 
recapped tires. Consumers 
must remember, however, that 
tires recapped with the syn- 
thetic mixture will require even 
better care than that necessary 
for all-synthetic new tires, if 
they are to get satisfactory 
mileage. 


a Taking Care of Your Typewriter 
To Make It Last 


ITH TYPEWRITERS as 

scarce as they are nowa- 

days a good many thousands of 
our subscribers will be interested 
in information on the means 
available for giving the longest 
life possible to the typewriters 
already in use. Government and 
business offices, too, which for 
the most part must get along 
‘without new typewriters for the 
duration, have a direct interest 
in making their machines last as 

long as possible. 

Typewriter repairs are still 
available—indeed, the restriction 
on sales seems to be a .bonanza 
for repairmen. Some are charg- 
ing stiff prices and are refusing 
to sell parts to consumers. It is 
well to keep in mind that with 
the increasing demand for me- 
chanics of all types and degrees 
of skill, it will likely become diffi- 
cult in many communities to get 
competent mechanical repair 
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work carried out at any price. 

Probably the greatest enemy 
of typewriter efficiency is dirt, 
either dust or the small particles 
of paper and rubber which result 
from erasing. The debris from 
the erasing is very bad for type- 
writer parts, for not only is it 
abrasive and so causes wear, but 
it tends to fill in small clearances 
and so results in a tendency of 
keys or other moving parts to 
stick or act sluggishly; it may 
also impair the accuracy of fine 
adjustments. Typewriters 
should be protected from dust 
in the air, too, whence the full- 
sized machine should always be 
kept well covered and the port- 
able in its closed case. 

In making an erasure, the line 
to be erased should be turned to 
the top of the roll, and the car- 
riage shifted to its extreme left 
or extreme right position, in order 
that the particles from the eraser 


may not fall into the mechanism. 
All dirt that can’ be reached with 
a dry cloth or with a long-han- 
dled brush should be removed at 
frequent intervals, particular at- 
tention being paid to the car- 
riage rails or tracks. (On some 
typewriters these are so designed 
and located that they don’t pick 
up dirt readily, whereas on others 
they easily catch and hold eraser 
debris.) If compressed air is 
available, as at an automobile 
repair or filling station or a spray- 
painting shop, a considerable por- 
tion of the otherwise inaccessible 
dirt can be blown out. 

The type should be kept clean- 
ed of the accumulations of ink 
and dirt which clog it through 
use. If done daily or after each 
time the machine is used, scrub- 
bing with a stiff dry brush will 
suffice, but if the type has be- 
come badly clogged, more vigor- 
ous methods are required, such 
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as scrubbing the type with a 
stiff brush which has been dipped 
in denatured alcohol, benzol, or 
carbon tetrachloride. (None of 
these solvents or other typewrit- 
er cleaning solvents should be 
ysed carelessly or freely, for their 
vapors are highly poisonous if 
breathed.) When using any liq- 
yid cleaner, if possible a piece of 
paper should be placed under 
the type bars to protect the mech- 
anism from drippings and spat- 
ters. After cleaning the type 
with the brush wet with solvent, 
wipe it off with a clean lintless 
cloth. Some use, for type clean- 
ing, a putty-like material sold 
for the purpose by typewriter 
dealers; this is pressed firmly 
against the type with the fingers 
and then removed, bringing with 
it the ink and dirt. Mechanics 
seem to prefer the latter method, 
but the average consumer will 
object to handling the inky putty 
which is used for several clean- 
ings before being discarded. 

Under present conditions of 
shortage, the very best of care 
should be devoted to the rubber 
cylinder or platen and the rub- 
ber feed rollers. It is much bet- 
ter to turn the paper out of the 
machine by means of the knobs 
than to work the paper-release 
lever and yank it out. Constant 
use of the latter method tends 
to glaze the surface of the platen 
and ultimately makes the paper 
feeding unreliable or uncertain. 
All rubber rolls should be wiped 
off occasionally with denatured 
alcohol (never use benzine, naph- 
tha, or gasoline). If the feed 
rolls become very slippery, they 
may be roughened with a fine 
grade of sandpaper; great care 
must be taken to do this with 
such precautions as will keep all 
particles of the abrasive out of 
the mechanism. 

A typewriter, like any other 
mechanical device, requires 
proper, periodic lubrication. An 
office typewriter in fairly steady 
use should be cleaned and oiled, 
say, every two months. (A type- 
Writer that is out of use for a 
long period will also require oil- 
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ing when it is to be used again, 
for the oil previously applied 
deteriorates and runs off of the 
working surfaces.) In home use, 
perhaps every six months will be 
frequently enough to oil the aver- 
age typewriter. An excess of 
oil, however, is almost as bad 
as no oil, for excess oil means 
that dust will collect and clog 
working parts. A regular type- 
writer oil or other light oil such 
as is used for sewing machines, 
for example, should be used. It 
is best applied to the bearing 
points in very small quantities 
with the end of a toothpick. The 
points requiring lubrication vary 
with the machine. In general, 
the bearings of the platen roll, 
the spindles which carry the rib- 
bon reels, and the bearings of 
the shift mechanism should be 
lubricated regularly but sparing- 
ly, for these are points where the 
largest and most frequent rela- 
tive motion of wearing parts oc- 
curs. Especial care should be 
taken that no oil is permitted to 
touch the platen or feed rollers. 
Though the points where the 
type bars are pivoted would seem 
to call for oil, the disadvantage 
of applying oil here is greater 
than the advantage; on account 
of the narrow clearances, oil here 
tends to favor undesirable ac- 
cumulation of caked dirt and 
dust that would soon make the 
typebar action sluggish. 
Sometimes a typewriter has 
been allowed to accumulate so 
much dirt that it cannot be prop- 
erly cleaned with a brush or by 
the use of compressed air. In 
this case the best treatment is 
to disassemble it, clean the parts 
separately, and reassemble the 
machine. This is a long job, 
however, and even a partial dis- 
assembly of the machine would 
probably be beyond the skill of 
a very large majority of type- 
writer users. Even typewriter 
repairmen often only take the 
machine down part way and soak 
such parts as would not be harm- 
ed in gasoline or the much less 
flammable Stoddard’s solvent for 
several hours to soften and re- 





move accumulations of dirt and 
gummed oil. For most users the 
easiest procedure is to place the 
machine out of doors on a large 
tray and by means of a stiff 
brush apply solvent liberally to 
the parts to be cleaned. Great 
care must be taken, of course, to 
avoid getting any solvent on the 
keys, platen, rollers, or other 
non-metallic parts. 


If some characters print above 
or below the line, the consumer 
who is not mechanically skilled 
can do nothing to correct the 
condition. If all the capitals 
print either above or below the 
line of the lower case letters, and 
if the condition is not due to 
careless operation of the shift 
key, the screws which limit the 
motion of the shift mechanism 
are improperly adjusted. The 
location of these screws varies 
with the make of machine, but 
they can be found by examina- 
tion and are easily adjusted. If 
a letter is tilted, or if it does not 
space evenly between the other 
letters, it may usually be bent 
into its proper position. To do 
this, the type bar just below the 
type is held firmly by one pair 
of pliers, while the type is grasp- 
ed with another and bent care- 
fully into place. Before attempt- 
ing to alter key-tension, it is well 
to make sure that the stiff action 
is not due to dirt. If the platen 
has become hardened, several 
pieces of paper placed behind 
the sheet which is being written 
upon will make up to some ex- 
tent for the lost cushioning value 
of the rubber. 


Some consumers who are handy 
with tools and understand me- 
chanical adjustments can, no 
doubt, carry out certain other 
typewriter repairs and adjust- 
ments, but most people will find 
that if any change or adjustment 
is involved which calls for real 
knowledge of typewriter mech- 
anism or the disassembly or re- 
assembly of mechanical parts, it 
will be best to turn the problem 
over to a regular typewriter re- 
pair shop. 


















 gwabees is something a man 
likes to give for a Christmas 
present, but, unless he is un- 
usually courageous, he shuts 
his eyes and makes a purchase 
of some brand he has heard 
mentioned or seen advertised, 
without smelling it to see 
whether he likes it or not. The 
best-known or most-frequently 
advertised perfumes seldom 
have simple names such as rose, 
lilac, jasmine, carnation, or vi- 
olet, and the purchaser has no 
clue to the character of the 
scent of such imaginatively 
named perfumes as My Sin, 
Shocking, or Confetti. 

Natural perfumes made from 
flowers were among the earliest 
known scents. Efforts were 
made to preserve their fleeting 
fragrance by various methods. 
Aromatic resins fragrant in 
themselves, as well as spices, 
were also much used in ancient 
times in the Orient for em- 
balming and as incense in re- 
ligious ceremonies. The Greeks 
and Romans at the height of 
their civilization used perfumes 
extensively in body oils and 
ointments. 

The Crusades which took 
many men from England and 
France down through Europe 
to the Holy Lands were an im- 
portant factor in bringing to 
Europe new fragrant substances 
and methods of perfume-mak- 
ing native to the Orient. Fur- 
ther development of the art of 
perfumery: is said to have been 
stimulated in France by the 
marriage of the Duke of Orleans, 
later King Henry II of France, 
to Catherine de’ Medici of Flor- 
ence in 1533. Her interest in 
cosmetics and perfumes was so 
great that she brought with her 
an expert Florentine perfumer 
and her patronage and interest 
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If You’re Giving Her Perfume 
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Soldiers’ Choice 


(All perfumes carry a 10 percent 
excise tax.) 


Exceptionally Pleasing (to 3 or 
more, and not unpleasant to any 
extent) 


Apple Blossom (Helena Rubinstein, 
Inc., 715 Fifth Ave., New York 
City) $1, 1 dram. 

Balalaika (Lucien LeLong, Inc., 
681 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C.) $1.65 
for 0.15 fl. oz. (equivalent to 
$1.38 per dram). 

Confetti (Lentheric, Inc., 761 Fifth 
Ave., N. ¥Y. C.) $1.50, 1 dram. 

Je Reviens (Worth Parfums, Inc., 
9 E. 38th, N. Y. C.) $1.50, 1 
dram. 

Reflexions (Ciro Parfums, S. A., 
565 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C.) $1.60, 
1 dram. 


Pleasing (to 3 or more, and not 
unpleasant to any extent) 


Blue Grass (Elizabeth Arden, 691 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.) $1.25, 
¥ fl. oz. ($1.25 per dram). 

Evening in Paris (Bourjois, Inc., 
35 W. 34th, N. Y.C.) 75c (com- 
bination set, with lipstick). Quan- 
tity not indicated. 

Indiscrete (Lucien LeLong, Inc., 
681 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C.) $1.50, 
1 dram. 

L’Origan (Coty, Inc., 612 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C.) $1.25, for 0.20 
fl. oz. (equivalent to 78c per dram). 

Old Spice (Shulton Inc., 630 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y.C.) $1, 1 dram. 

Pink Party (Lentheric, 761 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y¥. C.) $1.25, \% fl. oz. 
(equivalent to $1.25 per dram). 

Surrender (Ciro Parfums, S. A., 
565 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C.) $1.50, 
1 dram. 











provided the foundation for the 
commanding position held by 
French perfumers in more mod- 
ern times. 

The odors used in perfumery 
have beer divided into three 
groups by one expert who lists 
them as odors of vegetable ori- 
gin, odors of animal origin, and 
odors of artificial origin or chem- 
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ical products. The odors of 
vegetable origin are chiefly the 
flower essences or essential oils, 
most of which in pre-war years 
came from the Grasse region of 
France, with lavender and mint 
from England, and oil of roge 
from Bulgaria, Turkey, and 
India. The aromatic odors of 
animal origin used in perfume 
are ambergris, castor, musk, 
and civet. These substances 
are used chiefly for the pur- 
pose of ‘‘fixing’’ other odors to 
give them a more lasting qual- 
ity. 

Synthetic perfumes of chem- 
ical origin are derived from 
many sources. An English 
chemist has grouped them into 
the following classes: hydro- 
carbons, alcohols, aldehydes, 
ketones, esters, acetals, lac- 
tones, phenols, nitric com- 
pounds, nitrogen-containing 
products, oxides, and acids. 
Only the chemist would be in- 
terested in the derivation of 
these substances and in the 
technical problems of blending 
the different chemicals to ob- 
tain a pleasing odor. In this 
field American scientists will 
undoubtedly take the lead, 
though it remains to be seen 
whether the man-made prod- 
ucts will meet with as ready 
public acceptance as the per- 
fumes compounded from the 
essential flower, fruit, and shrub 
oils. 

Perfumes, whether natural or 
synthetic, are complex blends 
of many different perfume oils 
or chemicals. After blending, 
they are given a “fixation” 
treatment so that the odor will 
be tenacious and remain even 
after the alcohol in which the 
essential oils are dissolved has 
evaporated. The tenacity of 
perfume, William A. Poucher 































Soldiers’ Choice (Continued) 


Failed to make a favorable im- 
pression (on the majority) 


Ave Maria (Prince Matchabelli 
Perfumery, Inc., 711 Fifth Ave., 
N. ¥. C.) $1.25, 1 dram. 

Emeraude (Coty, Inc., 612 Fifth 

| Ave., N. Y. C.) $1.25 for 0.20 

| fl.oz. (equivalent to 78c perdram). 

| Jet (Corday Parfums, Inc., 485 





Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.) $1.50, 

| 1 dram. 

|My Sin (Lanvin Parfums, Inc., 
120 W. 42 St., N.Y.C.) $1.50, 
1 dram. 

Renaissance (Scherk Corp., 26 


| 

| Waverly Pl., N. Y. C.) 75c, 1 

dram. 

| Shalimar (Guerlain Inc., 444 Mad- 

ison Ave., N. Y.C.) $2, 1 dram. 

Tabu (Les Parfums de Dana, Inc., 

| 183 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.) 

$2.50, 1 dram. 

| Tailspin (Lucien LeLong, Inc., 681 

| Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.) $1.65 for 
0.15 fl. oz. (equivalent to $1.38 
per dram). 

Toujours Moi (Corday Parfums, 
Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.) 
$1.60, 1 dram. 

Tweed (Lentheric, 761 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y.C.) $1, 1 dram. 

Yanky Clover (Hudnut Sales Co., 
Inc., 113 W. 18th, N. Y.C.) 50c 
for \% fl. oz. (equivalent to 50c 








| Per dram). 





points out in Perfumes and Cos- 
metics, has been esteemed since 
early times. Theophrastus in 
307 B.C. wrote: ‘Those per- 
fumes whose scent is strongest 
get the best hold on the skin, 
head, and other parts of the 
body, and last the longest 
time. ... Those, on the other 
hand, which are weak and have 
not a powerful scent, since they 
are volatile and evaporate, also 
quickly come to an end.... 
There are some, however, whose 
scent is even better on the sec- 
ond day, when any heavy qual- 
ity that they possessed has 
evaporated.” 

It is considered desirable that 
some perfume extracts be aged 
for a time in the course of man- 
ufacture, in a cool dark place 
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so that all ingredients and the 
alcohol may blend together uni- 
formly. Heavy bouquet odors, 
for example, are said to im- 
prove greatly by aging. On 
the other hand, perfumes based 
on blends of synthetic mate- 
rials can be promptly packaged 
for sale. Fine perfumes should 
be packaged in glass with 
ground-glass stoppers since 
cork has a characteristic odor 
that would be transmitted to 
the perfume. The glass stop- 
pers are ground to give the 
necessary tight fit in the neck 
of bottles and prevent evapor- 
ation of the perfume. 

Since sunlight also hastens 
evaporation of perfume and 
strong light may change its 
odor, it is wise for women to 
keep their perfume bottles in 
a box or bureau drawer. Per- 
fumes sometimes stain clothing 
and should be applied to the 
skin or to an inner garment, 
where any discoloration that 
may occur will not show. 

There are some women and 
men too who cannot tolerate 
certain odors, perhaps because 
they are allergic to some in- 


| Tenacity of Scent | 


Very Good 


Emeraude, Evening in Paris, Indis- 
crete, Je Reviens, Old Spice, Shali- 
mar, Tailspin, Toujours Moi 


Good 


Apple Blossom, Confetti, Jet, L’Urt- 
gan, My Sin, Pink Party, Re- 
naissance, Surrender, Tabu,. Tail- 
spin, Tweed, Yanky Clover. 


Fair 
Ave Maria, Blue Grass, Reflexions. 











gredient of the perfume. Irri- 
tation of the skin occurring 
when certain perfumes are ap- 
plied to it directly is an allergic 





manifestation. One physician 
considers methyl heptine car- 
bonate, a synthetic used to pro- 
duce a violet odor, one of the 
chief offenders in causing skin 
outbreaks. Oil of bergamot has 
also caused trouble, even caus- 
ing a staining of the skin when 
the skin is subsequently exposed 
to light. Such troubles are 
simply cured by refraining from 
using the offending perfume. 
Toilet waters have in the . 
past few years shown a ten- 
dency toward greater popular- 
ity than the more concentrated 
perfumes. The chief ingredi- 
ents of these are alcohol and 
water, to which one or two per- 
cent of the perfume essences 
have been added. Eau de 
Cologne is a variety of toilet 
water which has a character- 
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Girls’ Choice 


Exceptionally Pleasing (to 3 or | 
more, and not unpleasant to any- | 
one) 


Ave Maria 
Je Reviens 


(Prince Matchahelli) 


(Worth) 


Pleasing (to 3 or more, and not 
unpleasant to any extent) 





Old Spice (Shulton) 
Shalimar (Guerlain) 
Tahu (Dana) 


Failed to make a favorable im- 
pression (on the majority) 


A pple Blossom (Helena Rubenstein) 
Balalaika (Lucien LeLong) 
Blue Grass (Elizabeth Arden) 
Confetti (Lentheric) 

Emeraude (Coty) 

Evening in Paris (Bourjois) 
Indiscrete (LeLong) 

Jet (Corday) 

L’Origan (Coty) 

My Sin (Lanvin) 

Pink Party (Lentheric) 
Reflexions (Ciro) 

Renaissance (Scherk) 
Surrender (Ciro) 

Tailspin (LeLong) 

Toujours Moi (Corday) 

Tweed (Lentheric) 

Yanky Clover (Richard Hudnut) 
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istic aromatic odor such as 
bergamot or lavender, or lemon 
oil or one of the other citrus 
oils. Since alcohol is needed 
in great quantities for muni- 
tions, the supply available for 
use in cosmetics has been great- 
ly reduced. Fashion interest, 
therefore, isagain swinging back 
to the more concentrated per- 
fumes although they too will 
not be so plentiful since the 
_war has cut off many sources 
of supply of the natural flower 
“absolutes’’ and other essen- 
tial oils. 

The costliness of a particular 
perfume can be assessed only 
by the chemist or manufactur- 
er with access to the cost sheets 
listing the various oils and in- 
gredients that are included in a 
perfume’s composition, the cost 
of its container and package, 
and the amount spent on ad- 
vertising to secure its popular- 
ity or acceptance. There is 
no practicable way therefore 
for a layman, or even a chem- 
ist qualified in general chemical 
analysis, to determine whether 
a particular brand is “‘worth”’ 


the price charged for it. It is, 
however, possible to make two 
simple tests on various brands: 
one for its lasting quality or 
tenacity; second, how pleasing 
it is to the average person with 
normal odor-sense. The prob- 
lem of assessing the latter qual- 
ity was well illustrated by a 
cartoon in a popular magazine 
some months ago which show- 
ed two soldiers at a perfume 
counter somewhat perplexed at 
the problem of making a selec- 
tion. “I don’t know how to 
tell you what to get,”’ said one. 
“How do you like her to smell’’? 
In the belief that there are 
other soldiers and civilians, too, 
who would like guidance on 
this point, CR purchased sam- 
ples of a number of well-known 
perfumes that will likely be 
widely available for Christmas 
gifts and submitted them to a 
jury of five soldiers. 

A small quantity of each of 
twenty-three well-known 
makes of perfume was placed 
on small pledgets of cotton an 
hour and a half before the 
“‘smell test’’ was made and then 





allowed to smell each pledget 
consecutively taking as much 
time as he wished to record his 
reaction. The soldiers rated 
the perfumes as especially pleas. 
ing, pleasing, unpleasant, or in- 
dicated that they had no posj- 
tive reaction to the given brand 
of perfume. The samples in 
all cases were carefully code. 
numbered and no brand names 
were identifiable by the par- 
ticipants in the judging. The 
procedure was followed with 
five young women on CR’s staff 
to discover whether or not there 
were sex differences in the re- 
action to the different perfumes. 
The differences between men’s 
and women’s judgments of the 
odors, as shown in the tables, 
were so marked that the results 
of the two jury tests have been 
given separately. It would ap- 
pear that the discriminating 
woman who wishes to please 
will wear one sort of perfume 
to an afternoon bridge party or 
some other strictly female gath- 
ering, and a different one when 
she is to be in mixed company. 





Of the Editor's Chest 


[Continued from page 2] 








making of gyp-products and 
products dangerous to health. 
The passage in 1939 of a strong- 
er food and drug act with im- 
portant new provisions to in- 
clude cosmetics heightened this 
feeling. 

With this background of at- 
titude toward government 
agencies, it is natural enough 
that some consumers should 
feel that the reason many es- 
sential civilian goods are un- 
available is that competent gov- 
ernment officials have decided 
that it is simply impossible to 
provide for such production 
without grave injury to the war 
effort. Actually, however, the 
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government’s practical per- 
formance in endeavoring to 
make the best use of available 
facilities and supplies for con- 
sumers’ goods and to allocate 
manpower and materials where 
they will do the most good for 
the greatest number does not 
warrant this confidence. 

In the field of textiles, the 
OPA and WPB have all but 
forced woolen goods manufac- 
turers to adulterate their fab- 
rics with rayon or some other 
fiber, at a time when our stock 
pile of wool is the largest in 
history. Fortunately either 
the manufacturers or consum- 
ers themselves have made plain 


the preference for all-wool fab- 
rics for certain uses and have 
forced a reversal of this policy 
so that the coming season 
should see a greater abundance 
of really good, durable woolen 
fabrics. 

The price policy of the OPA 
by which the farmer gets more 
for cream sold as cream than 
for cream made into butter has 
made the allotted statistical 
quota for civilians of 12 pounds 
of butter per person per year a 
purely paper allowance, as 
everyone now knows. 

The price of corn was fixed 
so low in relation to the price 
fixed for pork that the farmer 
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found it more profitable to feed 
corn to pigs than to sell it to 
producers of corn products such 
as starch and corn syrup, bad- 
ly needed not only as foods in 
a time of food shortage, but 
also for various manufacturing 
operations of the highest im- 
portance, including the making 
of military supplies. 

It is currently reported that 
the manufacture of bread will 
be curtailed in certain sections 
because of a price squeeze be- 
tween the prices paid the farm- 
er and the miller and the price 
at which the OPA will allow 
baked bread to be sold. It is 
said to be too dangerous po- 
litically to allow the bakers a 
rise in price of one cent a loaf 
to cover their increased costs, 
and consequently some folks 
will simply do with less bread. 

Acreage control and crop re- 
duction were put into effect 
when they were considered ef- 
fective means for raising prices 
of farm commodities by pre- 
venting “overproduction.” 
These controls, which make for 
high prices and scarcity, re- 
mained in operation while the 
OPA was avowedly working to 
keep prices down and other 
agencies were working to in- 
crease production to feed the 
world. 

Are consumers going to work 
for a continuation of govern- 
ment controls of production and 
distribution for some years after 
the war in Europe is over as 
some bureaucrats hope, or are 
they going to demand a return 
of the direction and control of 
production to private enter- 
prisers? There is no doubt that 
the public will in one way or 
another decide this question, 
either by vigorously making its 
desires known or by taking an 
indifferent attitude towards it. 
In case the latter occurs, the sta- 
tus quo as of 1943 will probably 
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prevail in the years to follow. 

Whatever the outcome, there 
is one thing everybody should 
keep clearly in mind. The pri- 
vately owned concern making 
consumers’ goods is by and large 
much more sensitive to public 
demand and to changes in the 
public’s taste and needs than a 
government bureau, even when 
the latter is run efficiently, and 
by people of vision and mental 
flexibility notably rare in any 
bureaucratic set-up. 

Any manufacturer whether 
his product is meritorious or 
not may, up to a certain point, 
cajole the public into buying 
his wares, but unless he delivers 
some measure of satisfaction, 
his repeat business eventually 
dwindles to the point where he 
must either improve his prod- 
uct to make it more to his cus- 
tomers’ liking, or go out of 
business. 

Government bureaus, such as 
OPA, OCD, and OWI, on the 
other hand, do not have to 
produce or deliver anything of 
value to the consuming public 
in order to survive and prosper. 
A negative vote in the form of 
a simple refusal to purchase 
makes an infinitely greater im- 
pression in remedying defects 
or changing a policy of a busi- 
ness concern than the failure 
to ‘“‘support’’ a government of- 
ficial makes upon the bureau- 
cracy. The very numerous offi- 
cialsof OPA and other war agen- 
cies, for example, are not elected 
and are not responsive to the 
public’s wishes, for they show 
no fear of being ‘‘put out of busi- 
ness” by their “‘customers.”’ 

By skillful drafting of the 
legislation by which many of 
these agencies were created 
they are only in the remotest 
and most indirect ways sub- 
ject to the control of the peo- 
ples’ representatives in Con- 
gress and certainly many com- 





munities will testify that they 
have acted in ways indicating 
too clearly that the function- 
aries of these agencies do not 
consider themselves in any 
sense the people’s servants. 
Rural communities particular- 
ly have suffered under the high- 
handed, arbitrary rulings of ig- 
norant men who have literally 
suggested conserving steel by 
removing horseshoes from 
horses before they were put 
into the barn, asking for opin- 
ions on the egg production of 
capons, and advising a farmer 
to reserve a number of his steers 
for breeding purposes to insure 
future meat production. If 
automobile production is to be 
supervised and controlled by 
men of this caliber, we may 
look forward to having the new 
cars roll off a production line 
and stop there unable to pro- 
ceed under their own power. 
It is always pleasant to think 
that there might be a police- 
man around who is empowered, 
when the need arises, to pre- 
vent one’s getting gypped in a 
horse-trade, but there is also 
the possibility that such a 
guardian will eventually have 
the power to prevent horse- 
trading altogether, or put such 
a tax load upon transactions 
that the business becomes 
wholly unprofitable for both 
buyer and seller. Consumers 
will be faced with the need of 
deciding if they wish to retain 
the freedom to buy what they 
want and what they have the 
money to pay for, or whether 
they prefer to have their wants 
directed into the channels that 
some government sociologist or 
economist has decided is more 
“socially desirable.’’ They will 
be well advised to keep in mind 
Isabel Paterson’s wise remark, 
“The power to do things for 
you, is the power to do things 
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N THESE DAYS when the fam- 

ily car does not get enough 
gasoline to travel very far from 
home in many sections and 
transportation facilities are 
overcrowded, some consumers 
prefer to do their Christmas 
buying by mail. In addition 
to the well-known Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. (Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Atlanta, Mem- 
phis, Dallas, Seattle, and Los 
Angeles) and Montgomery 
Ward (Chicago, Baltimore, Al- 
bany, Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Denver, Portland [Oregon], 
Oakland, and Ft. Worth), there 
are many smaller organizations 
that sell interesting and attrac- 
tive gift articles, food, fruits, 
clothing, and other items by 
mail. 

Those with which we have 
had some dealings or which have 
been listed from time to time 
in CR’s BULLETIN as a source 
of certain supplies are given 
for those who like to shop by 
mail. 

A listing here given does not 
necessarily constitute a recom- 
mendation for the particular 
products sold, or the service 
that will be afforded in any 
given case. 


Gifts 


Daniel Low's, Salem, Mass. Christmas 
cards, gifts and novelties, silverware, 
jewelry, stationery. 

Robert W. Kellogg Co., Springfield, 
Mass. Gifts and novelties. 

Miles Kimball Co., Kimball Bldg., 
Oshkosh, Wis. Gifts and novelties. 

Fred Leighton’s Mexican Imports, 24 
University Place, New York City. 
Mexican pottery, glassware, tinware, 
baskets, chairs, silver jewelry, hua- 
raches, and novelties. 

Heins & Bolet, 68 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 7, 
N.Y. Jewelry, cameras, luggage. 
Formerly handled a wide range of 
electrical appliances and radio sets. 
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Where to Shop by Mail 


411 Fifth Ave., 


Dennison Mfg. Co., 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Food 


MAPLE SYRUP AND MAPLE PRODUCTS 


Mt. Mansfield Maple Merchants, Stowe, 
Vt. 

Black Sign Maple Syrup Co., Barre, Vt. 

Fred Groff, Berlin, Pa. 

Antigo Coop. Maple Syrup Producers 
Assn., Antigo, Wis. 

Geauga County Maple Festival, 115 
Main St., Chardon, Ohio. 


HONEY 


C. J. Appeldoorn, Route 1, Bradenton, 
Fla. 

The Tongue River A piaries, Ranchester, 
Wyoming. 

CITRUS FRUITS 


The Wayside Packing House, Mount 
Dora, Fla. 

T. R. Indian River Orange Co., P.O. 
Box 1307, Cocoa, Fla. Also sells 
pecans, jellies, and marmalades. 

Davidson Brothers Frutt Growers, Inc., 
Box 705, Daytona Beach, Fla. Also 
sell pecans, jellies, and candies. 

Perrin & Thompson Groves, Winter 
Haven, Fla. 

The Carlton Groves, Mount Dora, Fla. 

Win C. Sleight, Mount Dora, Fla. 


Things for the Household 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co., Madison at 
45th St., New York City. Lawn 
and porch furniture, glassware, sport- 
ing goods and clothing, novelties, as 
well as articles for hunters, skiers, 
hikers, boat enthusiasts, outdoor folk 
generally. 

Von Lengerke & Antoine, 9 N. Wabash, 
Chicago 2. Chicago store of Aber- 
crombie & Fitch. 

Hammacher Schlemmer, 145 E. 57th 
St., N.Y. 22, N.Y. Household uten- 
sils, novelties, gifts. An old and 
respected firm with large stock. 

Lewis & Conger, Sixth Ave. at 45th 
St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. Household uten- 
sils, novelties, gifts. A store of much 
the same type and grade as Ham- 
macher Schlemmer. 

Ovington’s, 437 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
Fine china, silverware, glassware, 
novelties and gifts. 


Sporting Goods 


L. L. Bean, Inc., Freeport,. Maine. 
Gateway Sporting Goods Co., 1328-30- 
32-34-36 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Radio Supplies 


Lafayette Radio, Radio Wire Television 
Inc., 100 Sixth Ave.,N.Y.C. 

Allied Radio Corp., 833 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 7. 

Radolek Co., 601 W. Randolph St,, 
Chicago. 


Toys 


Milton Bradley Co., 384 Forest Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta 1, Ga.; Hoover Bros., 
Inc., Agts., 922 Oak St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Schwabacher-Frey Co., 
Distributors, 735 Market St., San 
Francisco. 

Playskool Institute, 1750 North Lawn- 
dale Ave., Chicago 47. 

Educational Playthings, Inc., 20 E., 
69th St., N.Y. 21. Catalog 45c. 





Changes of Address 


ILL subscribers who are 

changing their addresses 
please send us at least 4 weeks 
in advance, if possible, the old 
and the new address in full 
(including your postal zone num- 
ber if you are in one of the larger 
cities). So many of our people 
have gone into war work and 
the Services that it takes longer 
to get things done nowadays 
and your help in the matter will 
enable us to give better service. 
For the members of the armed 
forces, we realize the problem 
is an exceptional one and we 
make arrangements to handle 
their address changes on short- 
er notice. 

Some have noted that their 
copies do not reach them quite 
as promptly as hitherto. That 
is an unavoidable result of re- 
duced personnel not only in 
our own mailing department, 
but at various post offices and 
terminals where mail is handled. 
We are sorry for any such de- 
lays, and you may be sure that 
whenever it is possible to speed 
things up, this will be done. 
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This section aims to give critical consumers 

a digest of opinion from a number of re- 

views, ranging from the motion picture 

trade press to Parents’ Magazine, which 
rates motion pictures not only on their quality as 
entertainment but on their suitability in various 
aspects for children. 

It should be emphasized that the motion picture 
ratings which follow do not represent the judgment 
of a single person but are based on an analysis of 
the reviews appearing in some 20 different period- 
icals. (See August 1943 issue for sources of the 
reviews.) 

The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 
dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
and C (not recommended). 

Audience suitability is indicated by ‘A’ for 
adults, ““Y’’ for young people (14-18), and “‘C’’ for 
children, at the end of each line. 

Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 


ado—adventure mus—musical 
biog—biography mys—mystery 
car—cartoon nov—dramatization of a novel 
com—comedy rom—romance 
cri—crime and capture of criminals soc—social-problem drama 
doc—documentary t— in technicolor 
dr—drama trav—travelogue 
fon—fantasy war—dealing with the lives of people 
hist—founded on historical incident in wartime 
mel—melodrama wes—western 
A BC 
— 7 Above Suspicion.......:....... war-com A 
3 8 3 Action in the North Atlantic......war-dr A 
— 1 3 A@ventures in Iraq.............. war-mel A 
— 4 2 Adventures of a Rookie....... war-com AYC 
a. 2S. 2% Rr. echessamaets war-mel AYC 
— 6 6 Air Raid Wardems...............; com AYC 
Se, 005 .cs.00.0h 4006 an anle mel AY 
ST ee ee SEM ee SKS mys-mel A 
a 2 iS 6 on 5. alee sig sralsiankdn ail mus-com A 
— -1 3 Alwaysa Bridesmaid......... mus-com AYC 
— §8 4 Appointment in Berlin.......... war-mel A 
3 9 3 Assignment in Brittany....... war-mel AYC 
a 2. ee ee w sea nub¥eecend war-mel AY 
— 10 5 Background to Danger........ war-mel AYC 
a See RR et pe ret ee wes AYC 
S22. QR vnc a dk eaesbontecaten denen" war-dr A 
— 8 5 Behind the Rising Sun........... war-dr A 
— 13 4 Best Foot Forward............. mus-com-t A 
— 1 3 Billy the Kid in the Kid Rides Again wes AY 
— 3 1 Billy the Kid in the Renegade..... wes AYC 
— 3 2 Billy the Kid in Western Cyclone..wes AYC 
— § — Black Hille Exprees............... wes AYC 
— 1 4 Black Market Rustlers........ mus-wes AYC 
= 9 § TRRRGk RAV, TMB... cc ccscccss cri-mys AYC 
ae ae SE eee war-dr AYC 
— 4 7 Boapber’e Moom..........<..:. war-mel AYC 
— — 5. Border Buckaroos............. mus-wes AYC 
— 3 — Bordertown Gun Fighters......... wes AYC 
— 2  § Boy from Stalingrad, The......... war-dr A 
1 3 — Buckskin Frontier................ wes AYC 
re a I Ce cri-com AY 
— 1 3 Calling Wild Bill Elliott........... wes AYC 
— 3 1 QGareon City Cyclome..:;.......000.- wes AYC 
a  @ #5 s cass checckhons mus-com AYC 
at) ie a RR Ta war-mel AYC 
PE Be SE Oe ee > war-mel A 
Oe ce nb ceccchastcdbewinlsdectess com A 
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Coastal Command............. war-dr AYC 
Coy CAD, bic code ctldaaTeaebnc wes AYC 
ror eens mus-com-t A 
Constant Nymph, The................ dr A 
0 SSE Aa rr” war-dr A 
Cowboy Commandos.......... war-wes AYC 
Cowboy in Manhattan........ mus-wes AYC 
GY Cia ds ca ceke cued scaun war-mel-t AY 
Crime Doctor, The.............. cri-dr AYC 
Danger, Women at Work............ com A 
Days of Old Cheyenne............ wes AYC 
J es ee ee war-mel AYC 
dc 5 vn wseeivedd akik ooo bmiiel mus-com-t A 
Dr. Gillespie’s Criminal Case........ mel A 
DuBarry Was a Lady...........mus-com-t A 
Edge of Darkness................. war-dr A 
Eyes of the Underworld........... cri-mel A 
Falcon in Danger, The......... cri-mel AYC 
Falcon Strikes Back, The......... cri-mel A 
RRA ee war-com AYC 
Fallen Sparrow, The............ war-mys A 
SS ee a cri-mys AYC 
Fighting Sea Monsters............ doc AYC 
et e  ,  cic cc apse dee Kia dr A 
ER ee eee com A 
First Comes Courage............. war-dr A 
Five Graves to Cairo............. war-mel A 
Paeets we PORGNEE o.oo sctscccwsseend dr A 
Flight for Freedom............... war-dr A 
| Ue mus-com A 
Follow the Band........... ....mus-com A 
For Whom the Bell Tolls........ war-dr-t A 
Forever and a Day.............. war-dr AYC 
Wrmmeaes TOGMIOR ..... 5 ois oc ccccceces wes AYC 
aS Se a ete wes AY 
Fugitive from Sonora............. wes AYC 
Gals, Incorporated.............. mus-com A 
Gentle Gangster, A............ cri-mel AYC 
Ge Rs cect aecceccenanct mus-com AYC 
CE Te, IDG oc esc cceeccvcen wes AYC 
Ghosts on the Loose.......... war-com AYC 
Gildersleeve’s Bad Day.........cri-com AYC 
6 bt eel oes mus-com AYC 
ra soc-mel A 
Good Fellows, The................com AYC 
Good Luck, Mr. Yates.......... war-dr AYC 
Good Morning, Judge........... mus-com A 
Great Mr. Handel, The..... .mus-biog-t AYC 
I orion cu ccccedhactd mus-com A 
Gyandev of India.................. biog AY 
Hangmen Also Die................ war-dr A 
ED EEN « oy vino db vecncad mel AYC 
Nn es oi soos eed wan mus-com A 
Headin’ for God’s Country... .war-mel AYC 
Heart of a Nation, The.......... war-mel A 
PD MME WHE c pcccccccvacesaven dr-t A 
Hello, Frisco, Hello............ mus-com-t A 
Henry Aldrich Swings It...... mus-com AYC 
Here Comes Kelly................. com AY 
a _ Saree ere war-mus-dr AYC 
i his. Odes cthdgécbeeane mel AYC 
Hi Diddle Diddle............ war-mus-com A 
Rn «ccs scciesise sen eben mel A 
Hit Parade of 1943.............. mus-com A 
IN Cano s one 6 be 0 S05 mus-com AYC 
gf a war-dr A 
Hitler’s Madman (originally 

Hitler’s Hangman)............. war-dr A 
Bioty RERGEEGRORT 3. ooo icc ce cccess nov-com A 
Honeymoon Lodge.............. mus-com A 
Hoosier Holiday. ......... war-mus-com AYC 
Hoppy Serves a Writ.............. wes AYC 
SUI ke veka suscnebaobesed war-nov A 
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mus-com A 
I Escaped from the Gestapo 
I Walked with a Zombie.. 
It Ain’t Hay 
It’s a Great Life 


Jeannie 
Jitterbugs 
Johnny Come Lately 


Kansan, The. 
Keep "Em Slugging. . 
King of the Cowboys. . 


Ladies’ Day.. 

Lady Bodyguard. . 

Lady of Burlesque. 

Lady Takes a — A. 
Larceny With Music. 

Lassie Come Home 

Last Will of Dr. Mabuse, The. 
Law of the Northwest. . 
Law Rides Again, The.. 
Leather Burners, The... 
Leopard Man, The.... 
Let’s Face It 

Life of Simon Bolivar. . 
Lone Star Trail, The... 


Man from Down Under, The.. 
Man from Music Mountain. . 
Man from Thunder River... 
Mantrap, The 

Margin for Error. 

Meanest Man in the ‘World, The.. 
Melody Parade ..mus-com 
Mexicali Rose (re-issued) mus-Wwes AY Cc 
Mexican Spitfire’s Blessed Event.....com . 
Mission to Moscow .. propaganda / 
Moon Is Down, The. ; ....War-dr Z 
More the ommend The. war-com / 
Mr. Big.. ‘a ..MUS-COM Z 
Mr. Lucky. cri-war-com / 
Murder in Times Square........ .cri-mel / 
Murder on the Waterfront... war-mel . 
My Friend Flicka ..dr-t AY - 
Mysterious Doctor, The. mys-mel . 


Next of Kin, The 

Night Plane from ns. . 
Night to py oh a. 

No Place for a Lady.. 
Nobody’s Darling. . 


One Dangerous Night. 
Our Lady of Paris... 
Ox-Bow Incident, The. 


mys- meal A 
.com AYC 
com AYC 


..rom AYC 
mus-cri-com A 


..dr AY 


..wes AYC 
..cri-mel AYC 
..war-mus-wes AYC 


..com A 
..mel.A 
cri-com A 
..com A 
mus-com A 
nov-t AYC 
..war-mel A 
mel AY( 

..wes AYC 
..wes AYC 
..cri-mel A 
war-mus-com A 
..hist A 

.wes AYC 


..war-mel A 
.mus-wes AYC 
..wes AYC 
.cri-mys AYC 
war-dr A 
..com A 
AYC 


phe pte Me Pe he Oh fa 


..war-mel A 
-war-mel AY 
..mys AYC 
..cri-mys AY 
mus-dr AYC 


mys AY 
.doc AY( 
wes-mel A 


Passion Island. . 
Passport to Suez 
Payoff, The 

Petticoat Larceny. 
Phantom of the Opera 
Pilot No. 5..... 
Prairie Chickens 
Prelude to War..... 
Presenting Lily Mars.. 
Princess O'Rourke... 
Purple V, The..... 


Quiet Please, Murder 


Rangers Take Over, The. . 
Reap the Wild Wind...... 
Redhead from Manhattan. . 
Reunion (in France).... 
Reveille with Beverly. ... 
Revenge of the Zombies. 
Rhythm of the Islands... 
Rhythm Parade 
Ride, Tenderfoot, Ride 
(re-issued) 
Riders of the Rio Grande 
Robin Hood of the Range 
Russian Story, The...... 


War-MyS 4 
..cri-mel A 
cri-mel A 
..mus-dr-t A 
war-mel AYC 
com AYC 
..doc A 
mus-com A 
..rom AYC 
war-mel AYC 


war-cri-mel A 


..mus-wes AYC 
.mel-t AYC 

com A 
..war-mel A 
war-mus-com AYC 
war-mel A 
mus-com A 
mus-com A 
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Saddles and Sagebrush . . MUS- wes 
Saint Meets the Tiger, The..... 
Saludos Amigos 

Salute for Three 

Salute to the Marines..... 
Sante Fe Scouts............:. 
Sarong Girl 

Secrets of the Underground... 
Seventh Victim, The 

Shadow of A Doubt 
Shantytown 

She Has What It Takes 
Sherlock Holmes Faces Death. 
Shrine of Victory, The. ..war-doc AVG) 
Silver Spurs mus-wes AYO 
Simon Bolivar (See Life of Simon Bolivar 
Sky’s the Limit, The... . .war-mus-com AV 
Sleepy Lagoon ..mus-dr AYEQ 
Slightly Dangerous a 1 
So Proudly We Hail......... 

So This Is Washington 

Someone to Remember... . 

Song of Texas... 

Spitfire. . ; 
Spotlight Scandals 

Spy Train 

Squadron Leader X... 
Stage Door Canteen....... 
Stormy Weather (all negro).... 
Stranger from Pecos, The 
Submarine Alert... 
Submarine Base... 

Sweet Rosie O’Grady . 
Swing Shift Maisie.... 
Swing Your Partner 


Tahiti Honey 


. .war-mel-t AVE 
.. wes AVE 


.MuUs-Com 
cri-mel AYO 


..mus-wes AVE 
.. war-biog AYCS 
.mus-com A® 
.war-mel AY 
war-mel AY 
.war-mus-com AY % 
..mus-dr A 
..wes AYES 
.war-mel A 
.. war-mel A 
mus-com-t A 
war-com A — 
mus-com AYC 


mus-com A 
..war-mel AS 

Tarzan Triumphs. war-mel AYC 
Taxi, Mister. 
Terror House.. 
Thank Your Lucky Stars. 
That Nazty Nuisance. 
They Came to Blow Up 


mus-com AYC © 
war-com AYC 


..war-com A 
war-mus-l AYC 
.war-dr A 
war-mus-t AYC 
..war-com A 
war-mus-com AYC 
war-mel AYC 
..war-mel A 
war-mus-com AYC 


They Got Me Covered 
This Is the Army 

This Land Is Mine 
Thousands Cheer. 
Three Hearts for Julia. 
Thumbs Up. 

Tiger Fangs. 

Tonight We Raid Calais 
Top Man. 
Tornado. 

True to Life. 

Two Senoritas from Chicago. ...mus-com A 
Two Tickets to London war-mus-dr AYC 


Unknown Guest, The mel A 


Victory Through Air 
Power.. 


Wagon Tracks West 

Watch on the Rhine 

West of Texas..... 

West Side Kid, The.... 

We’ve Never Been Licked. . 

What’s Buzzin’, Cousin?. 

When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home. . 

Whistling in Dixie 

White Savage 

Wild Horse Rustlers 

Wild Horse Stampede 

Wintertime. 

World of Plenty... 


Yanks Ahoy 
Young and ema 
Young Ideas...... 


car-propaganda-t AYC 


..wes AYC 
......war-dr A 
..mus-wes AYC 


..mus-com AYC 


war-mus-com AYC 
cri-mys AYC — 
mel-t A 

war-wes AYC 

wes AYC 
mus-com AYC 

.. propaganda A 
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» Consumers’ Observation Post 
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PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


By Walter F. Grueninger 


» Note: Prices quoted do not include taxes. 
- C, not recommended. 


7% ECCA is the first manufacturer to announce 
A) an agreement with the American Federation 
#f Musicians, thus ending the ban on recording ef- 
Mective since August, 1942. 


i xk 
The new Victor record catalogue—first in three 

' years—lists those items on which Victor now con- 
“centrates production. Although in the field of 
classical records only the most popular ones are 
‘being manufactured—“the music America loves 
best’”—scores of worthwhile items are available. 
A new, complete Columbia catalogue, superseding 

the 1942 edition is promised for early delivery. 
: x*x** 

Record sets which I have recommended during 

| the year may offer a guide to Christmas giving—if 
you keep in mind the tastes of the recipient. Here 
are sets in the orchestra, chamber and instrumental 
fields I should like to discover in my stocking on 
" December 25, 1943. Concerto, vocal and light 
| music will be recommended next month. 
Top rank in popularity goes to albums of or- 
' chestral music. Works by Russian composers range 
from the old favorite by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Sche- 
© herezade, in Victor Set 920, $5.50, to Stravinsky's 
effective ballet Firebird Suite, Victor Set 933, $3.50, 
and modernist Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 5, 
Columbia Set 520, $5.50. Sibelius’ moving Symphony 
No. 7 qualifies in Victor Set 922, $3.50. Ravel’s 
colorful Rapsodie Espagnole in Columbia Set X234, 
$2.50, and Fauré’s Pélléas et Mélisande-Incidental 
Music in Victor Set 941, $2.50, represent the output 
of the French school. Likely to please more listen- 
ers, however, are Beethoven's robust Symphony 
No. 1, Columbia Set 535, $4.50, and Schubert's 
melodious Symphony No. 5, Columbia Set 366, $4.50. 

Nine sets of instrumental and chamber music 
stand out. Columbia’s Record Classics offer Bach's 
Brandenburg Concertos in Set 249, $8.25, which I 
would purchase before the remainder of the Con- 
certos in Columbia Set 250, $6.50. Listeners who 
know the repertoire for small chamber groups are 
familiar with most of the other selections even 
though their beauty hides behind unappealing titles: 
Mozart's Quintet in G Minor, Columbia Set 526, 
$4.50; Schubert's Trio No. 1, Victor Set 923, $4.50; 
Schumann's Quintet in E Flat, Columbia Set 533, 
$4.50; Beethoven's Quartet No. 11, Columbia Set 
519, $3.50, and his Quartet No. 12, Columbia Set 
537, $5.50. Chopin's Preludes for piano, Columbia 
Set 523, $4.50, include several of this composer's 
most rewarding short numbers. Gypsy Melodies, 
Columbia Set 513, $2.50, presents tunes likely to 
please everyone who enjoys fine fiddling. 
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In the ratings AA indicates highly recommended; A, recommended; B, inter- 


POPULAR & MISCELLANEOUS 


Abraham-Heim-Gamse: It Takes a Kiss to Catch a Kiss 
& Tic Tac Toe. Harry Harden and His Musette Orchestra. 
2 sides, Decca 4421. 35c. Spirited polkas played by a small 
orchestra. Quiet surfaces. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Hammerstein-Rodgers: Oklahoma—Oh, What a Beautiful 
Mornin’ & People Will Say We're in Love. Sinatra (baritone). 
2 sides, Columbia 36682. 50c. Two songs from the current 
Broadway hit sung in usual dirge fashion by the crooner who 
swoons ‘em. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Heyman-Green: Hello My Lover Goodbye & Mercer-Van 
Heusen: Blue Rain. Wain (soprano). 2 sides, Bluebird 
30-0816. 35c. Bea Wain exhibits her distinctive style in 
these “‘vocadances”’ of the moment. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Loeser: Whatdo You do in the Infantry? & Willson-Parsons: 
Ke-Toky-I-O. The Sportsmen (male vocal quartet). 2 sides, 
Decca 18562. 50c. Snappy, amusing songs. Quiet surfaces. 
Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Melvin-Ruth-Williams: Let the World See Jesus in My 
Life & Ruth-Williams: Mother Don't You Cry if Your Son 
Goes to War. Selah Jubilee Singers. 2 sides, Decca 7908. 
35c. Undistinguished songs in the style of jazz spirituals 
performed by male voices bristling with rough edges. Sur- 
faces clearly audible Interpretation B 
Fidelity of Recording B 
Nash: The Face is Familiar. Nash (Reader). 6 sides, Decca 
Set 342. $2.75. Is it possible Ogden Nash's allegedly humor- 
ous book is as dull as these excerpts sound to this listener? 
Interpretation B 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Parker-Charles: We'll Meet Again & Davis-George-Kent: 
I Never Mention Your Name. Leonard (tenor). 2 sides, 
Okeh 6715. 35c. Check clear diction as the principal asset 
of this singer of popular tunes in strict tempo. 
Interpretation B 
Fidelity of Recording AA 
Swan: When Your Lover Has Gone & Whiting-Chase: My 
Ideal. Sullivan (soprano). 2 sides, Decca 18555. 50c. On 
the credit side, Maxine Sullivan's smooth, intimate style and 
clear diction has much to recommend it. On the debit side, 
songs are ordinary; surfaces, audible. Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Von Tilzer-McCree: Put Your Arms Around Me Honey & 
McMichon-Bryant: Please Don't Sell My Pappy No More 
Rum. Clayton McMichen's Georgia Wildcats. (String Band). 
2 sides, Decca 6091. 35c. A recoupling of previously re- 
leased, unexciting, strict tempo performances with vocals. 
Quiet surfaces Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Porter-Jones: Hotcha Cornia & Wilson-Lewis-Piantadosi: 
The Wild Wild Women. Spike Jones and His City Slickers 
(Orchestra and singing). 2 sides, Bluebird 30-0818. 35c. 
As one who knows the Gypsy Song Orche Tchornia, I found 
more laughs in the burlesque Hotcha Cornia than in any other 
record which has reached my turntable this year. The other 
side falls short of this mark but on first hearing causes a 
chuckle or two, also. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Riverboat Jass. Six Jazzbands. 8 sides, Brunswick Set 1010. 
$3.50. Presumably an album of jazz played by bands traveling 
on the Mississippi River but actually one band played on a 
Mississippi boat while the others preferred Chicago. The 
bands are led by King Oliver, Dewey Jackson, Jelly Roll 
Morton, Jimmy Wade, and Albert Wynn, who leads two 
bands. The selections were recorded between 1926 and 1928 
I do not care to hear them a second time. Surfaces noisy. 
Interpretation B 
Fidelity of Recording C 
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